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To get accurate, encyclopedic, 
up-to-date information of all 
kinds that is of vital use and inter- 
est in the schoolroom. 


Awise school superintendent has said: “I have 
never yet seen a person. whether pupil or teacher, who 
was accustomed to the frequent use of the diction- 
who was not at the same time a good or superior 
all-round scholar.”” A better test than this of the 
value of dictionary work could not be found. 


The New International is constantly re- 
vised and improved to keep abreast of 
modern needs and information. 
452,000 Entries, including thousands of 
New Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2,700 
Pages. 

Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Handbooks and Guidebooks for Parents 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
13th edition 1280 pages. Illustrations. 
4000 schools, $6.00. 
SUMMER CAMPS 
6th edition 830 pages. Illustrations. 
4000 camps, $5.00. 
Advice to Parents 


School and Camp catalogs free 
Experienced Staff for Fifteen 
Years Has Helped Parents. 


Information by letter without charge. 
Write fully. 


PORTER SARGENT 
11 Beacon St., Boston 
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MARGARET GRAY BLANTON, « 

of ‘‘Speech Training for Childrer 
etc. 





Dr. Ira S. Wile, in Hospital Socia! 
vice, says, ‘‘The book has a special sphere 
of service for those who are dealing with 
children during their formative years and 
who desire to gain untechnical information 
concerning modern theories entering int: 
child guidance. The discussions are av 
thoritative and are presented in a most 
delightful manner.’’ 


Octavo, 301 pages Price, $2.25 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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| thousands of high-grade positions with exce 
| lent teachers. No charge to employers, non 


for registration. Enroll now! We have a 
constant demand for experienced teacher 
Write for information to 31 Union Square 


New York, N. Y. 


BUREAU FOR PROGRESSIVE 
SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
This bureau suggests specially chosen t 
for placement in schools which are trying 
prove upon traditional methods. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges 


National Teachers Agency, Inc. 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
Other Offices: Syracuse, N. Y.; Cincinnat 
Northampton, Mass.; Memphis, Tenn 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; New Haven, Conn 








Address 
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28 ZAST JACKSON BLVD. 


HICAGO 
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Agency. Write for details. 


from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. School officials as well as teachers will find 
understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of the recognized proficiency of this 
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STATISTICS OF REGISTRATION IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 1929 


By DEAN RAYMOND WALTERS 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


‘ses of one and one half per cent. gains. This year there are 55 in this ecate- 

il of full-time students and of two gory which report losses and 63 gains. 
in grand-total enrolment are The larger institutions continue to record 
reports just received from 226 the larger increases. Comparisons reveal 
ties and eolleges of the United that the twenty-five largest universities, 
nd Canada which are on the ap- listed in Table II, have 44 per cent. of the 
ist of the Association of American total full-time enrolment of the 226 institu- 
rsities. This rate of advance is_ tions and more than half of the grand-total 
below that of 1928 over 1927 and enrolment, which counts part-time and 

erably lower than the soaring figures summer students. 

ost-war period. Table I gives figures in detail of univer 
\s compared with 1928, however, more sities which have been included for some 
itions report gains and fewer report years in statistical articles in Science and 
ses in attendance. A tabulation as to later in ScnHoou anp Society. Table III 
groups follows. supplies a less detailed report upon stu- 
a ey EN dents and teachers of additional institu 
Wull-thene Massbnant tions, with the aim of making the study 
broader. The institutions asked to furnish 


No. Reporting statistics were those on the list approved by 


No. Reporting 
Increases Decreases the Association of American Universities, 
; ll as given in the association’s most recent 
3.000 2] printed report. 
1,000 8 24 Following the differentiation introduced 
31 in this series in 1920, Tables I, II and III 
87 are arranged to bring out clearly the enrol- 
——— ment of full-time and of part-time under- 
Last year, of 216 institutions, 115 showed graduates. The full-time regular student 
reases and 101 losses. The smaller col- is defined for this series as a student who 
those having up to 1,000 students— has completed a four-year high-school 


had 61 instanees of losses and 54 of course and is devoting his full time (twelve 
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TABLE I 


J = 2 

a | 5 

Ss fF & GT F 

p= | © ° 3 = 

3 = s 3 3 

~ - = - ~ 
( l nen $135 1715 517 2377 1310 
College women 5620 1321 524 1046 649 
Iing ring 1154 1610 207 1055 
Law . : 35S 166 15v 5oO4 202 
Medicine 292 517 282 14 244 
Non-Prof. Graduate . 1813 1545 231 2656 65 
Agriculture ie 159 701 
Architecture ; we vo 179 
Art. os 151 aoe 330 . 11 
Commerce . Kees 911 246 ° $12 
Dentistry . jueamee ae 279 
Divinity . . 251 —? re 
Education . 2110 70 1175 S87 6S4 
Forestry ; 68 100 
Journalism 170 
Music .. le Sas 96 — 
Vharmacy ... , ‘ 200 — se SOU ae 
Other courses : 21 150 219 491 679 
Deduct duplicates S65 414 158 967 
ee 17242 5867 4889 14952 5500 
Part-time ..... ae 2758 4793 7506 - 
Summer session . .. 9595 5889 224 13817 2415 
Deduct duplicates . 1563 1703 - 2908 wt 
Gd. tot., Nov. 1, '29.. 25274 12747 10891 33367 7915 
Gd. tot., Nov. 1, ‘24 24112 12015 6442 30021 7302 
Gd, tot., Nov. 1, ‘19 12609 9816 8346 15824 7869 
Exten. courses . ..13069 6225 1262 13350 - 
Teaching staff ....... 1034 772 581 2682 926 
Administrative staff... 56 75 19 50 13 





* Included elsewhere, 


hours a week or more) to study during the 
whose main 


collegiate year. The student 


time and attention are given to some other 
employment and who takes college and uni- 
versity courses in late afternoon, evening 
and Saturday classes is listed as a part- 
time student. The grand total figures for 
1929 include full-time regular students, 
part-time students and summer school stu- 
dents of 1929, but do not inelude extension 
and correspondence students, who are, how- 
ever recorded in Table I. 

The foregoing definitions of these terms, 
as used in the ScHoon AND Socrery series, 


sf 
3 
z ° : = . F F 
2 = & * e 4 s 
c sg & So o6sgtUCUOg = 
= = E } ° & = & 
= = = ~ = =< > > 
O2 18 1473 148 » 14 
2114 1025 1209 10 
251 1639 304 19 XS 
1640 292 124 202 141 
516 O48 £26 499 284 ) 
O83 948 250 OS 64 PON 
692 
i4 250 . ° 
= 60 * 
1011 1990 168 227 iD 14 
114 168 136 198 
S85 a. 
800 SS1 309 . * ms 
75 152 ° ° 
152 66 104 a l 
668 haw 125 70 
171 131 191 341 07 2 
pt 212 13 129 


8377 12413 4177 5106 1468 4227 9688 10657 
is ae aw 73 642 3425 22 
2489 2423 1864 3219 1101 1787 
953 597 979 500 564 


eee yt 
10866 13883 5517 7988 5092 Miz 11800 «2100 


9190 11513 5448 6995 4622 4916 10656 1891 


7305 8752 3618 4575 2844 4002 9171 8 
— . 6147 1683 ~-. 1559 1974 7 
1040 1159 303 533 625 248 S04 
12 68 31 118 5 13 7 


were endorsed by the American Associat 
of Collegiate Registrars at its 1922 m 
ing, and all the undergraduate enrolments 
are now reported on this basis. 

Table II gives a list of the twenty-fiv 
largest institutions of those considered 
this series. 

The ten largest liberal arts colleges 
departments are in the following institu 
tions: University of California (including 
the division at Los Angeles), 9,758; New 
York University, 5,542; Wisconsin, 5,500 
College of the City of New York, 4,8: 
Minnesota, 4,650; Michigan, 4,621; Illinois 





ina 


Minnese 
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TABLE I 


- a 
e > a Ss & : 
Ca ~ — - > —) 
= z 4 ae = ad Lad 
: = x 2 S . = 
: 6 S ? = . 
= = = - = ns = 
= ¢ = = = . = 
Z. Z. — — =~ = z 
27 1591 1313 1423 060 
175 663 ee 5 
9 1540 117 60 169 2 
7 307 513 p12 S 
6 304 626 260 180 
Q | 9S5 531 70 230 On 
S31 
95 332 
30 9 
17 1982 2207 765 Os 
54 233 375 132 
161 1706 706 1686 104 
* . i1 
297 ° $2 
SS 175 , 60 
200 305 385 23 
160 58 962 1172 
6038 5804 10557 7119 5646 2150 3555 
17 6154 98 5632 055 
t 2400 3871 2063 3231 157 1408 


SOU 1347 986 ‘ 157 175 


0 9394 18558 13179 13828 15932 2459 4468 


8237 RSG64 10547 15285 9108 2392 2949 
1791 7679 7224 8029 4544 1850 2961 
4 o« 1362 1462 
74 619 987 44 784 270 520 
2 35 11 ees 53 35 74 


007; Columbia, 3,423: Harvard, 3,202; 


is, 3,170. 
The five largest enrolments of men 
lergraduates in liberal arts colleges or 
rtments are as follows: College of the 
ty of New York, 4,894: California, 4,138 ; 
w York University, 3,980; Michigan, 
96; Wisconsin, 2,996. 
As to women undergraduates, the size 
ler in coedueational universities for the 


largest colleges is: California, 5,620; 


Wisconsin, 2,504; Illinois, 2,114; Minne- 


\ 





1,986; Michigan, 1,625. 


The ten largest exclusively women’s col- 
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Concluded 
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f 177. 124 498 177 ; 690 
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6299 7241 3849 7225 4167 S559 1601 10972 4751 

4397 5276 323: S015 20383 1992 9049 3326 

283 25826 910 f 14 

525 352 416 75 205 17 64S f 634 
25 35 27 Gv 1o ’ t 


leges on the approved list are: Hunter, 
5.512: Smith, 2,051; Florida State College 
for Women, 1,574; Wellesley, 1,556; Vas 
sar, 1,158; Mount Holyoke, 1,014; Goucher, 
928; Radeliffe, 865; Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, 806; Elmira, 595 

The five technical institutes or depart- 
ments reporting the largest engineering en 
rolment (not including chemistry, chemical! 
engineering or mines) are: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 2,405; Purdue, 
2.355; Illinois, 1,491; Minnesota, 1,472; 
Ohio State, 1,392. 


The five largest law schools on this list 
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TABLE II 


Regular All 
University Students Rank Resident Rank 

Full-Time Students 
California 17,242 l 25.27 $ 
Columbia 14,952 2 33,367 l 
New York U. 12,419 3 29,419 3 
Illinois 12,413 4 13,883 6 
Minnesota 10,657 7) 21,027 5 
Ohio State 10,557 «6 13,179 11 
Michigan 9,688 7 11,800 1d 
Wisconsin 9,468 s 13,486 9 
Harvard 8.377 9 10,866 17 
U. of Wash. 7,258 10 9,908 18 
Pennsylvania 7,119 11 13,828 7 
Toronto 6,617 J2 6,812 
Nebraska 6,038 3 9,349 19 
Chicago 5,867 14 12,747 2 
Texas 5,822 15 8,523 20 
Northwestern 5,804 16 13,558 8 
Hunter Col. §,512 17 6,848 25 
Cornell 5,500 18 7,915 22 
Cc. C. of N. Y. 5,477 19 32,032 2 
lowa 5,106 20 7,988 21 
Yale 5,084 21 6,184 
Syracuse 4,989 22 7,236 24 
Oklahoma 4,952 23 6,289 


10,891 16 
12,372 14 


4,889 24 


4,703 25 


Cincinnati 
Boston U. 


U. of So. Cal. 4,429 13,293 10 
Western Reserve 3,496 12,454 13 
Fordham 3,971 7,289 23 


are: Harvard, 1,640; New York University, 
1,574; Fordham, 1,318; Columbia, 594; 
Michigan, 568. 

Among medical schools the five largest 
are: Michigan, 642; Pennsy!vania, 626; 
Illinois, 548; Minnesota, 530; Chicago, 517 
(Harvard, 516). 

The first largest non-professional gradu- 
ate schools of the United States are: Colum- 
bia, 2,656; California, 1,813; Chicago, 
1,545; Wisconsin, 1,065; Ohio State, 985. 

In numbers of students in commerce and 
finance, the five largest institutions are 
reported as follows: Pennsylvania, 2,207; 
New York University, 2,205; Illinois, 
1,990; Ohio State, 1,8°2; Boston Univer- 


sity, 1,237. 
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Northwestern is the highest am 
tal schools, with 454 students. Th, 
32; P 


Columbia, 27 


four in size are: Pittsburgh, 
vania, 375; Michigan, 323; 

As usual, Teachers College of Co 
University tops the field in educatioy 
5,387 students. At Fordham 2,320 a; 
ing courses in education, reported as ‘ 
preparing to teach.’’ Teachers ( 
University of California at Los Ang 
has 1,717 students and 393 additiona! w 
versity students in education. Ohio Stat, 
reports 1,706 students in education; Pitts 
burgh has 1,686; Nebraska, 1,402; Mi) 
sota, 1,237; New York State Teachers 
College, 1,176; Cineinnati, 1,175: New 
York University, 1,155. 

The largest agricultural enrolment in ¢! 
list, which does not include all the leading 
agricultural colleges, is Minnesota, with 846 
students, which is 15 more than Ohio Stat: 

Chicago continues to have the largest 
divinity school, with 251 students. Thy 
forestry school at Univer 
with 379 students, is largest in this { 
The largest school of journalism is that 
the University of Missouri, which reports 
296 students. Among university schools ot 
music, that of Northwestern leads wit! 297 
students. The Columbia registration of S00 
students is the largest pharmacy enro! 
ment. 

The extent to which the urban universi- 
ties are making collegiate work available 
for secondary school teachers and others 
who take late afternoon, evening or Satur- 
day classes is shown in Table I under part 
time enrolment. 

The five largest summer schools for 
1929 summer session were: Columbia, 
13,817; California, 9,595; Chicago, 0.5>!: 
Minnesota, 5,867; Wisconsin, 5,222. Sum- 
mer-school attendance in 1929 showed no 
great increase over the 1928 figures. 

The following paragraphs explain stat!s 
tics presented in Table I and give addi 
tional information. 


Syracuse 


the 





























rABLI 
n Students Students Teaching 
. Full-time All residents Staff 
450 $58 53 
763 Sli it 
480 HOO 44 
641 641 41 
oo. 604 OS 
412 459 38 
62)? SOO 40) 
20 3 13 
454 548 
o+t4 345 oN 
S h S79 OS. fh 
1,445 Tf 1l¢ 
4,703 i 41 
$57 $3 
548 5 
\ g I Lon 60 
1.820 157 
107 vl 
1,150 75 
r 650 124 
RAO 5S 
l 2,479 286 
252 6 
600 67 
920 120 
655 43 
otea ‘ 
314 35 
779 70 
= 606 35 
4; . OSH : Ri) 
; N. ¥ 5,477 32,032 649 
Rochelle ; 767 51 
Pacific 7TS1 7 
Catherine 507 64 
Elizabeth 39 35 
rheresa 425 767 42 
ter RNY? bt beet | 75 
( ASS 9S 67 
14,952 83,367 <-,682 
Ww. HOS 571 53 
416 416 10 
( la.) 540 643 $3 
5,500 7,915 926 
! 2,253 2,253 248 
5OS 704 45 
804 953 R1 
- 1,556 1,701 103 
) ~ pap : 
65 571 32 
208 211 25 
178 429 70 
1,306 2,110 95 
448 59 37 
Columbia 344 690 9° 
2,000 3,232 133 
63 375 40 
993 593 53 
’ 1,135 1,774 241 


University of California returns in 

the University of California at Los 
\ngeles as well as the university at Berke- 
At Los Angeles there are 5,544 stu 

ts, of whom 3,827 are in the College of 
ters and Seience and 1,717 are in th 
leachers College. The teaching staff at 
Los Angeles comprises 231 persons. As to 


time enrolment, the university total of 
17.242 is 95 less than in 1928. There are 
‘ight numerical decreases in college 
men, in engineering, dentistry, education 
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Ill 
Institution s . its I hin 
I | ‘ \ esidents Sta 
hureka 104 198 20 
Fila. S. C. fo \\ Lora < > Ps) 
Fordham 3,971 7.280 
Franklin 309 i3 25 
Franklin and M 4 . i4 
Georgetown | 2.567 » 567 S78 
Gettysburg GOL2 re | ih 
Goucher GUS Qog 4 
Grinnell GSO ) ‘ 
Hamilton 1S } 4: 
Hamline $32 33 4 
Harvard S377 LO.S66 1,040 
Haverford 20% 20% 33 
Heidelberg 375 ta) 40 
Hiram 26 i 2 
Hobart out ‘ ow 
Holy Cross ¢ 1,080 1,080 66 
Hunter 5.512 6.848 729 
Illinois College 383 09 25 
Illinois Wesleyan O-4 OO4 62 
lil. Women’s C b02 Os 28 
Indiana 1,177 5,517 0 
la. State A. & M 1,004 1700 406 
Johns Hopkins 1,465 5,902 625 
Kalamazoo ’ 100 25 
Kenyon 276 278 2 
Knox : 511 625 44 
Lafayette , 1,024 1,024 93 
Lake Forest 105 105 5 
Lawrence SOS eed 61 
Lehigh 1512 1678 1 
Louisiana State I 1,087 2.017 164 
Macalester . 709 709 Hy. 
Marietta 347 359 35 
Mass. Ag. C 636 Oe 100 
Mass. Inst. Tech 3,066 3,00 100 
MeGill ws 2,623 2.917 505 
Miami I 2,027 S4E 154 
Middlebury 635 L374 50 
Mills . 544 O62 77 
Milwaukee Down To a0 46 
Monmouth $46 690 42 
Morningside C 731 1,057 52 
Mount Holyoke 1,014 1,040 112 
Mount Union C 542 629 42 
Muhlenberg 138 SOS 32 
New York U. 0.419 1,585 
N. Y. State T. Coll 1929 R° 
North Central 91 40 
Northwestern I 1 58 610 
Oberlin 1,604 167 
Occidental TO4 65 
Ohio State 13.179 ORT 
Ohio U. 2 308 218 
Ohio Wesleyan 1.825 161 
Oregon S. Agr 4,792 301 
Otterbein 6 i) 
Our Lady of the Lake 736 27 


} 


and pharmacy; and small increases in co! 
lege men, in law, medicine, graduate 
courses, agriculture, commerce, forestry 
and music. The 1929 summer sessions 
totaled 663 fewer than in 1928. As to ex 
tension students, there are 11,627 in 
academic class instruction, 1,619 taking 
correspondence courses, and 363 in agricul- 
tural extension. Counting 13,609 extension 
students, the University of California is 
giving instruction this year to 38,883 
persons. 
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TABLE IlI—(Concluded) 





Students Teaching 
All residents Staff 


Institution Students 
Full-time 


0 Se eee 514 515 35 








Penn. State ...... 4,089 7,380 425 
eee 796 1,019 85 
Princeton ........ 2,459 2,459 270 
6 ceed wee 3,986 4,580 282 
Ds a tarde io a 865 1,106 200 
R'dolph-Macon M. . 229 229 16 
R'dolph-Macon W. . 806 825 66 
 cveces s-< 503 545 45 
(a 331 360 29 
Rensselaer Poly. I. 1,573 1,573 120 
| ae 1,328 1,328 91 
I 363 371 26 
PE tns6e ces S81 470 40 
Patera tuees 328 714 41 
eee POs cvseces 260 260 19 
errr 2,954 4,486 250 
Simmons ..:..... 1,495 1,743 134 
error 621 837 41 
Rr 2,051 2,275 216 
Southern Methodist 1,921 2,869 135 
OO , See 3,535 4,468 520 
St. Lawrence U. .. 3,462 3,571 113 
State C. of Wash.. 2,954 3,464 220 
State U. of Iowa... 5,106 7,988 533 
Stevens Inst. of T. 444 444 48 
Swarthmore ...... 570 570 68 
Sweet Briar ...... 456 456 45 
BPTRCUBD ccccccce 4,989 7,236 525 
ED sp cdwwee ee 6,617 6,812 712 
Trinity (Conn.) .. 312 312 34 
Trinity (D. C.) .. 423 423 48 
 cinbatnn hee 1,886 1,886 390 
DE wawtkeenes 2,405 4,373 416 
reer eee 812 812 80 
U. S. Mil. Acad. .. 1,264 1,264 189 
U. of Akron ..... 1,061 1,618 85 
U. of Alabama 3,394 4,789 137 
U. of Arizona ..... 1,844 1,911 150 
U. of Arkansas 1,682 2,473 137 
U. of Buffalo ...... 1,583 3,829 417 
U. of California ... 17,242 25,274 1,034 
U. of Chattanooga . 404 517 30 
U. of Chicago ..... 5.867 12,747 772 
U. of Cincinnati 4,889 10,891 581 
U. of Colorado 2,982 6,664 150 
U. of Delaware 7 1,035 79 
U. of Florida ..... 3,515 147 
ar cose 1,156 69 
eT are 2,263 140 
U. of Illinois ..... 13,883 1,159 
U. of Kansas ..... 5,472 248 
U. of Kentucky 2,833 248 
U. Of Mimime «neces 1,741 147 
U. of Maryland 3,420 442 
U. of Michigan 9,688 11,800 804 
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Students 
Full-time 


Students 


Institution 
- All residents 





}.of Minnesota ... 10,657 


I 21,027 
U. of Mississippi 1,216 1,916 
U. of Missouri 3,710 6,020 
U. of Montana .... 1,379 1,781 
U. of Nebraska ... 6,038 9,349 
U. of N. Hampshire. 1,484 1,863 
U. of Nevada es eck 862 932 
U. of N. Carolina 2,625 4,508 
U. of N. Dakota 1,655 2,083 
U. of Notre Dame 3,038 3,854 
U. of Oklahoma ... 4,952 6,289 = 35: 
U. of Oregon ..... 3,078 4,521 
Ch. GE POMMR.. ccccce 7,117 13,828 
U. of Pittsburgh .. 5,646 13,9: 
U. of Richmond ... 887 1,08 
U. of the South ... 305 334 
U. of S. Carolina .. 1,559 2,169 
U. of S. Dakota .. 939 1,154 
U. of South, Calif.. 4,429 13,293 
U. of Tennessee ... 3,261 4,891 
ee eee 5,822 8,52 
Fo arr 977 3,506 
U. of Vermont 1,210 2,1! 
U. of Virginia . 2,358 4,410 
U. of Washington . 7,258 9,908 
U. of Wisconsin .. 9,468 13,486 
U.of Wyoming ... 952 1,818 
Sree Mee, Ge cccee 1,056 1,513 
Vanderbilt ....... 1,453 1,453 
DE scesawoens 1,158 1,214 
Sree 397 397 
WRSRDUPR  occcces 906 1,069 
Wash. & Jefferson. 432 55 
Washington & Lee. 900 900 
Washington U. ... 3,398 4,34: 
Wellesley ........ 1,556 1,56. 
a ateee 261 261 
«ceases 600 603 
Westminster (Mo.) 301 301 
West Virginia .... 2,399 3,338 
West. C. Women .. 372 373 
Western Reserve . 3,496 12,454 
Westminster (Pa.). 486 513 
«sé ceasees 448 448 
CO! Pree 551 Bi 
Willamette U. .... 467 536 
William & Mary .. 1,418 2,201 
William Jewell 394 482 
Pe cedaness 820 820 
| FESS 420 420 
CC Se 1,734 3,231 
Wittenberg ...... 1,071 1,868 
Worcester Poly. .. 595 633 
,  rrrrrrr TTT 5,084 6,184 
Totals .......-+. @42,6488 697,584 





In every school except divinity the Uni- 
versity of Chicago figures for this year 
show an inerease over 1928; the total of 
5,867 full-time students is 239 larger. As 
was the case with a number of other uni- 
versities, the 1929 summer session was not 
so largely attended as that of 1928. In 
Table I the students listed under other 
courses include 136 in social service admin- 
istration and 14 in the Graduate School of 
Library Science. Chicago has 6,225 exten- 
sion students. 

Due to more students in every depart- 











ment with the single exception of college 
women, the full-time enrolment of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati is 192 larger than on 
November 1, 1928. The grand total 
10,891 is 563 larger. In Table I the stu- 
dents listed under other courses include 124 
in household administration and 95 in 
nursing and health. Cincinnati has 1,262 
extension students, ‘‘academie and educa- 
tion.’’ 

With increases in practically all is 
schools and colleges, the 1929 enrolment of 
Columbia University rises to the unprec® 
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eht of 14,952 full-time students, 
erand total of 33,367, including full- 
nart-time and summer session stu- 

1! resident students. If to 
students 
itely 2,850 extra-mural and special 
proximately 10,500 home-study stu- 
total of 
ving Columbia instruction this year 
mes 46,717. 
orded in Table I is made up of 1,816 
lumbia College, 1,046 in Barnard Col- 
116 in Seth Low Junior College, 126 
Stephen’s College and 119 university 
rgraduates. The differentiation of the 
| of 491 given under other courses is: 
ry service, 224; optometry, 22; un- 
245. The 1929 summer session 
endanee of 13,817 
an that of 1928. 


An inerease of 


these 


ed the non-resident ap- 


the super grand those 


The sum of undergradu- 


issified, 


was a little smaller 


185 students in the full- 
at Cornell University is 
small advances in college 


me registration 
inted for by 
in law, in non-professional graduate 
in agriculture and in 
which overbalanee small decreases in other 
partments. The 1929 summer enrolment 
' 2415 was 265 greater than that of 1928. 
lhe grand total figures are without deduc- 
The students totaled 
ler other courses embrace 396 in home 
economies, 154 in the hotel course and 129 
n veterinary study. 
Harvard reports an increased number of 
students in eight divisions, the same num- 


education 


for duplicates. 


er in dentistry and fewer in divinity and 
irchitecture. The total full-time advance 
ver last year is 267. The 1929 summer 
session had 2,489 students, or 660 less than 
1928. In Table I the enrolment under 
ther courses embraces 63 students in land- 
scape architecture, 22 in publie health, 20 
n applied biology (Bussey Institution) and 
66 specials. 
An increase of 263 students is shown in 


+} o . ‘ 
he full-time enrolment of 12,413 at the 
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The 


year are in liberal arts men, in engineering, 


University of Lllinois. gains over last 
in medicine, in non-professional graduate 


courses, in agriculture, in commerce, in 


journalism, in music and in 
Small 
women, in law (where there was a drop 
from 436 in 1928-29 to 292 


ture, in dentistry and in education. 


pharmacy 
decreases are reported in college 
in architee 
The 
131 students given under other courses in 
The 1929 


students was 153 


Table I are taking library work. 


summer session of 2,423 


larger than that of 1928. The grand total 
figures of 13,883 are 873 greater than a 


year ago. 

The current enrolment at Indiana Uni- 
versity this year is ten larger for full-time 
students and 65 larger for the grand total 


than in 1928. The extension figures in 
clude 4,974 academic and 1,173 corr 
spondence students. 

The full-time attendance at the State 


University of Iowa is 59 larger than in 
1928. 


journalism are included in the figures for 


Students taking art, education and 


liberal arts. The term other courses in 
this instance means 341 students in the 
School of Nursing. Of the 642 part-time 


Table I, 350 
students, 274 are liberal arts and six are 


1,683 


students in are graduate 


commerce students. There are eXx- 


tension students indicated as ‘‘correspon- 
dence and projected.”’ 

The full-time the 
Hopkins University is 56 larger than last 


enrolment of Johns 
year and the grand total numbers are 417 
greater. 
every department. The engineering figures 
in Table I include 17 taking 
courses in engineering and 32 in chemistry. 
Students in education are included in the 
The 


figures under other courses are for students 


There are increases in practically 


graduate 


non-professional graduate courses. 
in hygiene and public health. 

Gains in five departments at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas more than offset small de- 
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creases in three departments, so that the 
full-time enrolment of 4,227 is 189 greater 
than in 1928. There were 1,787 in the 
1929 summer session, or 685 more than in 
1928. The university has 1,559 extension 
students, of whom 1,341 are doing work by 
correspondence. In Table I the figures for 
medicine include 75 in the Nursing School 
of Medicine; students in architecture are 
included in the engineering total; students 
in musie are included under art, both being 
embraced in the School of Fine Arts. 

The enrolment at the University of 
Michigan, both full-time and grand total, is 
larger than last year, although a compari- 
son with the 1928 figures in this series 
would show it less. The totals for 1929 are 
reported excluding extramural students 
counted in last year. Adding 1,974 of the 
latter, the grand total is 13,774. In Table 
I the 238 students listed under other 
courses are nursing students. 

The grand total of full-time and part- 
time students at the University of Minne- 
sota this year is 21,027 as compared with 
17,856 in 1928. The lower full-time enrol- 
ment is only apparent, as the current re- 
port differentiates more,sharply as to part- 
time students than did last year’s. In 
Table I the following points may be noted: 
The total listed for engineering includes 
288 students in chemistry and 143 in mines. 
The agriculture figures take in forestry 
and home economics. Students in archi- 
tecture are included under engineering, 
and students in journalism and in music 
under liberal arts. The total of 202 under 
other courses includes 128 students in 
nursing, 53 in dental hygiene and 21 unas- 
signed. The extension figures are made up 
of 5,206 academic, 2,389 correspondence 
and 201 agriculture. 

An increase of 43 full-time students and 
of 692 in grand-total enrolment is observed 
in the figures of the University of Missouri. 
The 1929 summer school of 2,479 students 
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was 598 larger than the 1928.  Missoy» 
has 3,251 extension students, of whom 24s» 
are doing work by correspondence. 

The full-time registration at the Uniye 
sity of Nebraska is a little under t}, 
figures, but the grand total is larger, Jy 
Table I the total for art students is any 
tated to include 83 ‘‘fine arts, undes 
nated.’’ The term other students for No. 
braska means 104 students in nursing 

An increase of 247 full-time students 4 
of 1,522 in grand-total enrolment js 
vealed in the 1929 Northwestern University 
report, as compared with that of 192s 
Except in the number of college women an 
in the medical school, there were increases 
in all departments. The 1929 summer 
school had 2,400 students, or 348 mon 
than that of 1928. The 290 listed under 
other courses in Table I are students iy 
speech. 

Increases in commerce and 
tion and in non-professional graduat 
courses offset small decreases in other de- 
partments with a net result of 264 mor 
full-time students this year than last 
Ohio State University. The 1929 summer 
quarter enrolment of 3,871 was 567 larger 
than in 1928, so that the full-time total, de- 
ducting duplicates, is 517 greater. The 
engineering figures in Table I include 14s 
in chemical engineering. Journalism stu- 
dents are included in commerce and ad- 
ministration. The totals for other courses 
take in 122 veterinary ; 80 in arts-law, ar's- 
medical and science-medical ; 74 in nursing 
and 29 in applied optics. 

The enrolment of the University of lenn- 
sylvania is about the same as last year 
when the policy of limiting attendance 12 
certain schools became effective. In Ta 
I the figure for other courses is made up 0! 
227 in the Nurses’ Training School, 108 in 
veterinary medicine and 50 in oral hygien 
In addition to 531 in the Graduate Schoo!, 


admunistra- 


yi€ 
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The Wharton School of Finance 
meree has 2,207 full-time students, 
are 2.670 in the Evening Schoo! 
mts and Finance. The School of 
has 706 full-time students, with 
ocational teacher training on a 
basis. There are 775 enrolled in 
Courses for Teachers. Exten- 
1,712 in 


nd 986 in courses in finance. 


irses include courses for 
niversity of Pittsburgh has a grand 
13,932 students this year, as com- 
th 12,674 in 1928. In addition 
ere are 1,462 extension students. 
me enrolment the number is re- 
1928 chiefly be- 


re is now a more specific reporting 


s below that of 


rofessional graduate students as 
rrying twelve credits. The total in 
duate Sehool is 1,065. Of 1,686 
yurses in education, 847 plan defi- 
teach. The engineering total in 
includes 570 engineers, 97 in the 
The 


under other courses are studying 


Mines and 93 in chemistry. 


etail Training Bureau. 

eton continues its limitation of 
in conformity with the policy an- 
The under- 
ite college enrolment is 2,060, with 


several years ago. 
the engineering school and 230 i- 
luate school, a total of 2,459, or five 
n last year. 
1929 registration at Stanford Uni- 
3,535, is higher than last year. The 
of college women is kept at pre- 
)00, chosen from many applicants. 
were 1,408 in the summer enrolment, 
mpared with 1,345 in 1928. 
he grand-total figures for 1929 at Syra- 
University are considerably higher 
in those for 1928, because of larger num- 
rs in the summer session and in part-time 
The full-time attendance is a little 
In Table I the term other courses 
in 135 students in home economics, 
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129 in nursing, 116 in the Library School 
and 100 in the School of Speech. 
tension students include 870 in the Teach- 


The ex- 


ers College. 

At the University of Texas the full-time 
last 
There are decreases in the number of liberal 


registration is 28 more than year. 
arts men and women and increases in prac- 
The 1929 sum- 
mer session of 3,449 was 291 greater than 
1928. In Table I 1,301 for 
engineering includes 521 in the College of 
2,491 
correspondence students and 335 academic 


tically all other divisions. 
the figure 


Mines and Metallurgy. Texas has 
extension students. 

Tulane University of Louisiana reports 
2.405 full-time students, or 54 more than 


last year. In Table I the engineering fig- 


ures of 224 include 44 in chemistry. Stu- 
dents in education and journalism are 
counted under liberal arts totals. The 
term other courses here takes in 139 who 
are doing review work in the Graduate 
School of Medicine and 10 doing social 
work, a professional course. The part 


time enrolment includes night courses in 
the College of Commerce, courses for teach- 
ers and part-time students in social work. 

The University of Washington, Seattle, 
reports a full-time total of 
grand total of 9,908. soth figures are a 
ittle smaller than in 1928. There are 3,447 
and 2,060 
Table | 


the term other courses includes 941 science 


7,258 


and a 


academie extension students 


doing work by correspondence. In 


students, 128 in dramatie art, 105 in fish- 
92 


eries and 2: 
All divisions at 


in library science. 
the 
ginia, except one, report gains in the 
1928 for a total of 
vear. The 

] 


1929 summer session had 2,596 students, as 


Vir. 
1929 


University of 


enrolment over that of 
979 


2.358, or 272 more than last 


compared with 2,742 in 1928. There ar 
910 in the extension work of the university. 

The enrolment at Washington 
sity, St. Louis, is practically the same as 


Univer- 
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last year. There are small increases in the 
medical school, in the non-professional 
graduate courses, in architecture and art, 
and slight decreases in the college, in engi- 
neering, in law, in business and in dentistry. 
In Table I the 253 students listed under 
other courses are in the training school for 
nurses. Washington has 3,236 extension 
students. 

The 1929 enrolment, both full-time and 
grand total, is distinctly larger at Western 
Reserve University this year than last. In 
Table I, students listed under other courses 
include 248 in nursing, 211 in applied sci- 
ence and 81 in library science. At Cleve- 
land College there are 4,735 part-time and 
247 full-time students. There are 1,583 en- 
rolled in late afternoon and evening classes 


for teachers in service. 


The University of Wisconsin has 40% 
more full-time students this year than 
The engineering figures given in Table 
clude 182 chemistry students. The to: 
under other courses takes in 88 students 
graduate nurse work and 40 in th 
eourse. 

Yale’s full-time students this year 
ber 5,084, which is 94 more than last y 
The chief increases are in Yale College. 
the Graduate School and in the Divini: 
School. There are 80 students in edueat 
included in the Graduate School figur: 
690. In Table I the total for other courses 
takes in 832 in the freshman year, 82 st 
dents in nursing and 71 in drama. T 
part-time enrolment includes 812 in aca. 
demie work, 104 special students in nursing 
and 42 research fellows. 


SOME RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE AMERICAN 


SECONDARY SCHOOL OF TO-MORROW’ 


By Dr. WM. JOHN COOPER 


U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


AmonG the many devices used to enliven the 
columns of our daily newspapers is a series of 
illustrations and statements entitled “Believe it 
or not.” And among the many schemes em- 
ployed to restore the boyhood spirit of dignified 
business and professional men at their noonday 
civic clubs is a popular song often parodied, 
which runs, “The old gray mare, she ain’t what 
she used to be, many long years ago.” All of 
which ran through my mind as I read recently 
in a city newspaper a serious editorial on the 
subject of going to school. The editor was try- 
ing to convince his readers, against their will, 
he apparently thought, that boys and girls 
really like to go to school nowadays. In ex- 
planation of this phenomenon he said that 
schools to-day were different from those he and 
his readers attended in their youth. In the par- 
lance of the day the editorial would run, “Be- 
lieve it or not, the old high school ain’t what it 
used to be, many long years ago.” 


1 Address given at Temple University, October 
19, 1929. 


In the opinion of this editor, the change 
reason for rejoicing. To many also it gives 
oceasion for lament, for a condemnation of 0 
youth and for a berating of those responsib! 


for school policies and school administratior 
To us in the teaching profession, however, t! 
changed high school represents an interest 
stage in what I believe to be the greatest so 


experiment the world has ever witnessed 


attempt to offer education of secondary grade t 
all the children of all the people. Never befor 
has such a program been attempted, nor so ta! 
as I can learn, even proposed. Historically, t! 
secondary school has always been an institu! 
preparatory to the specific training of leaders 
In old established societies admission was ‘ 
ditioned largely by the social rank of the pup 
In the newer America, it served as the siev 
through which applicants for training in divin 
ity, law, medicine, engineering and other learned 
professions must pass. Under either condition 
it was selective in function, and in the youth 
those who manage the affairs of this genera! 














,merican high sehool did not hesitate to 
~elnde those who would not or could not meet 
<tandards of selection. 
On commencement day the small remnant of 
ring class of four years earlier, dressed 
cathered on the platform to receive 
;, The principal, in presenting the can 
took oceasion to remind them of their 
vs who had fallen by the wayside and to 
late them on attaining their goal. If 
was any regret for the absentee members 
s once large entering class, it was not evi 
by any word or act. The teachers, the 
pal and the school board assumed that the 
s full duty had been discharged when 
e few pupils had received their diplomas of 
ition. Thus did a democratic society at- 
to select what it called its “aristocracy of 
Within a single generation all this has 
red. The committee of educators who pre- 
ed the Sixth Yearbook of the Department 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association wrote: 
There is conflict between theory and practice 
relating to the needs of the adolescent. The edu- 
philosopher and the school administrator 
e that the adolescent needs to be trained 
for social-civie responsibilities, for economic-voca 
independence, for the wise use of leisure 
r the development of individual personality. 
us far, however, the program of the school 
s conservatively in this direction. 


fhe following year Dr. Briggs, on behalf of 
the committee preparing the Seventh Yearbook, 
asked thirty-nine college professors of secon- 
lary education and 115 high-school administra- 

rs this question: “Shall secondary education 
primarily have in mind preparation for ad 
vanced studies or be primarily concerned with 

value of its own courses regardless of a 
student's future academic career?” 

Ninety-six per cent. of the professors and 82 
per cent. of the high-school administrators re 
pled that the sehool should be “primarily con 
cerned with the value of its own courses regard 

ss of a student’s future academic career.” 


These responses, especially when compared 
with the attitude toward the high school held in 
+} . ° ° 
he boyhood days of these same men, indicate 


4} 


hat the present secondary school is in reality 
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a new institution. It is pertinent that we in 
quire how this came about and what its signifi 
cance may be. Let us keep in mind at the outset 
that earlier changes in our thinking about secon 
dary education brought about new institutions. 
In this city of Philadelphia the great thinker 
of our revolutionary era established the first 
academy designed to meet new social demands 
which had been resisted by the autocratic Latin 
grammar school. But even as the academy in 
time displaced the Latin school, so it in turn 
gave way before the more democratic public 
high school. The latter attempted to meet new 
demands through the introduction of new 
courses in manual training, in commercial edu 
cation, in homemaking and in agriculture. Yet, 
in spite of all these changes in secondary 
schools, the nineteenth century closed upon an 
American high school which was primarily a 
class institution, giving its attention chiefly to 
the needs of the 8 to 10 per cent. of the popu 
lation from which it was expected our leader 
ship would come. 

In the first decade of the present century the 
high-school enrolment figures began to mount, 
and since the close of the great war they have 
gone upward so rapidly that it has been impos 
sible to house adequately all who clamor for 
entrance. At the present time in the United 
States over 50 per cent. of those whose chrono 
logical ages would make them eligible for the 
high school are actually enrolled. In urban 
centers the percentage is of course much higher, 
and in one state the average percentage is ap 
proximately 75. 

American publie opinion, it seems to me, has 
spoken in no uncertain tones. It desires an 
institution of secondary school grade to minister 
to all American children, not to a small group 
of leaders alone. 

Whenever the secondary school begins to 
enroll over the 10 per cent. required for leader 


ship it has no point under 100 per cent. at 


+ 


which to draw the excluding line. If we are to 
eare for all the children of all people during the 
critical period of adolescence, what are some of 
the more challenging problems involved? 

In the first place, the attitude of teachers 
toward pupils must change. The failure of a 
pupil must be considered first of all a failure 
on the part of the schoo]. Consequently, much 
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study of pupil capacities and interests is in- types of secondary school units: Junior }\ 
volved. New devices for pupil adjustment need schools, senior high schools, junior college: 
be perfected. three-year, four-year, five-year, six-year 


In the second place, new curriculum materials even eight-year institutions depending 
, La) « 


will be required, Our present curriculum rep- size of the community, the diversity of po; 


resents units designed to meet the needs of a_ tion and the supporting wealth. There wil! } 
certain 10 per cent. plus additions usually of a full-time day schools, part-time day 
so-ealled “vocational” nature. The courses of evening schools and clinics for those w) 





study must be considered from such points of no school. 

view as effective citizenship, wise parenthood, In the fifth place, the educational syste: 
rich use of leisure, conservation of physical and adapt itself to the needs and conditions 
mental vigor, ete. pupil rather than compel the pupil to « 

In the third place, mental hygiene will take to a rigid system designed for the 
fully as large a place in the school as bodily pupil. The full-time pupil headed for a 
hygiene. The adolescent of to-day stands in  yer’s career will be no more important to su 
greatest need of instruction in “Know thyself.” a school than the part-time student employed 
Out of the fears, hatreds, jealousies and other the factory, and the pupils whose fing 
complexes resulting from poor adjustment to a status or whose peculiar capacities make { 
highly complex society come many of to-day’s time wage-earning employment necessary or 
erimes against persons and much needless suf- sirable will have the service of the se! 
fering which never manifests itself in criminal directing their health activities both physi 
act. In the secondary schools of to-morrow and mental, in suggesting courses of 1 
will be trained psychologists and psychiatrists and guidance and placement. 
ready to help young folks live normally. These, I feel, are some of the changes 

In the fourth place, administration will be- must come to pass if America’s great 
come the handmaid of the educational system experiment of secondary school work for 
rather than its master. There will be various people is to succeed. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SO- culty European travelers find in ide: 
CIETY’S MAP OF EUROPE the names of towns as they are spelled o 
THE National Geographie Society has issued tables, or known to ticket agents—spelli: 
a new map of Europe in 46 languages, so many often are at wide variance with the na 
being required to give the precise official spell- have been using. The traveler soon 
ings of the place names in countries where the Brussels, in Belgium, is Bruxelles; that ( 
places exist. hagen is Kébenhavn; that Vienna is Wie: 
In the years following the Armistice one of Constantinople is Istanbul. 
the notable changes that has taken place in Another reason is the growing corresponde! 
Europe has been the development and intensi- of American firms and individuals with Eur 
fication of national feeling with respect to geo- peans. Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, president of t! 
graphical place names. Warsaw is Warszawa National Geographic Society, in summarizing 
to the Poles; pre-war Reval has been replaced the map changes, writes: 
by Tallinn in Estonia; St. Petersburg was 
: ‘. : : Every person expects others to spell his or 
transformed to Petrograd, but now is Lenin- .. 1.6 as he or she spells it, wherever he or s! 
grad. So with hundreds of the names which, happen to be. Courtesy and custom will s 
like the places they represent, have endured quire that when we write to our friends in bul 
for centuries. we spell the names of their cities as these nan 
One practical reason for the society’s prepa-_ spelled at home. 
ration of the new map is the increasing diffi- The National Geographic Society has 


} 
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s in Europe. 
nbers from the National Geographic S 
ressed to Rome (Roma), Venice (Venezia), 
| probably seem to them as illiterate as 

i letters coming to us addressed to Nuova 
iladelfia, Salzseestadt (Salt Lake City), or 
n, which is the manner the names of a 


cities are spelled in some European 


the ultimate desirability of according 
recognition of its own approved 


ation 
names within its boundaries, the Na 
G graphic Society three years ago began to 

the data for and to construct the present 
Map of Europe. 

Many of the names on our map will have an un 
appearance to the average user, and yet 
the place names to which letters should 

ssed; they are the names which the traveler 
will find on the time-tables of the various 
s; and they are the names which will greet 
is his train or boat or airplane passes sta- 
k or landing field. 

I mpiling material for this map, the National 
hie Society has had courteous cooperation 
any sources, Without exception, embassy 

legation officials of every European country 
resented in the national capital have assisted 

iety in obtaining their most recent authori- 
national maps. 

In addition, geographical societies abroad have 

onsulted and have given valuable suggestions 

s to the choice of place names to be shown in 

sted areas. 

After the world war the official German, Austro 

garian and Russian languages were banished 

the new-born States of Central Europe, with 
result that Estonian, Lettish, 

, Czechoslovak and Serbo-Croation came into 

own as Official languages. 

Turkish portion of the map had been com- 
leted when news came from the society ’s European 
staff representative in Constantinople that the new 
ilphabet would be adopted. This entire section of 
the map had to be relettered. 


Lithuanian, 


The map is in six colors, is drawn on the con- 
venient seale of 1 to 6,000,000 (94.7 miles to the 
inch), and has more than 8,000 place names. 


THE SCHOOLS OF COSTA RICA 
Tue resignation of Professor Luis Dobles 
Segrada as minister of public education, a post 
he has held since 1926, because Congress failed 
to approve his budget for 1930, has, according 
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Communications coming to 


S05 


to a special correspondent to the Herald-Trib 
une, brought to light data concerning unusual 
phases of public education in Costa Rica. 

In his letter of resignation addressed to Pres 
ident Gonzalez, the minister of education 
pointed out numerous improvements made dur 
ing his administration, and stated that as his 
teachers, who had loyally cooperated with him, 
could not obtain the increases in salary which 
he had promised them he did not feel he could 
ask them further to cooperate with him. 

School attendance in Costa Rica is compul- 
sory, and the laws in this respect have been 
rigidly enforced during the administration of 
Professor Dobles. Costa Rica has a population 
of fewer than a half million, yet there are ap 
proximately 500 public grade schools in the re 
public. About 1,800 teachers are employed in 
these public schools, which are attended by ap 
proximately 45,000 pupils. 

In addition to the public schools the inmates 
of the federal penitentiary and the reform insti- 
tutions The 
Normal School at Heredia is attended by 638 
pupils during the present term, and approxi- 


receive instruction. government 


mately the same number attend the Boys’ High 
School in San José. 

A commercial school and an agricultural col- 
lege are also maintained by the Costa Rican 


government and honor students of the high 
schools, the Normal School and the higher 


grades of public schools receive scholarships to 
colleges and universities in the United States 
and Europe. 

During the last year, twelve such scholarships 
were given to pupils who desired to study medi- 
cine and dentistry in the United States. These 
pupils are sent at the expense of the Costa 
Rican Department of Education. 

According to statistics made available by the 
government, only 23 per cent. of the inhabitants 
of the republic are illiterate and 17 per cent. of 
the budget for the last year was spent on edu- 
cation. 

Although teachers in the public schools are 
paid only from $20 to $25 a month, the gov- 
ernment pays a pension equivalent to the teach 
ers’ salaries after thirty years or in case of dis- 
ability. Small pensions are paid to widows and 
minor orphans of teachers. 

The Colegio Seminario, a boys’ school con- 
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ducted by members of the Order of St. Vincent, of old Rhodes scholars at Oxford last July, for 4 
is said to be the best school for boys in Central opening ceremonies of Rhodes House, a magnif 
America. Most of the teachers in this institu- ™¢wW building erected by the Rhodes Trust, 


tion are German priests. The Colegio de Zion, one hundred American Rhodes scholars, 


, : , cases with their families, attended this reunj, 
a girls’ college, is attended by approximately ~ F 7 


300 girls between the ages of six and sixteen. STATEMENTS BY GOVERNORS on 
Many Americans living in the Canal Zone send CHILD LABOR 
their daughters to this school. A school at- Governors of 26 states joined on December 
tended mostly by children of American and jpn q plea for the conservation of the children of 
British citizens is conducted in San José by the America in a statement issued by the atin 
Methodist Church, in which all classes are (pj]d Labor Committee in connection with it 
taught in the English language. silver anniversary, which will be observed a! 
. two-day conference at the Hotel Roosevelt, Ney 
RHODES SCHOLARS FOR 1930 York City, on December 16 and 17. 

Dr. Frank AypeLorte, president of Swarth- Declaring for constructive protection and | 
more College and American secretary to the equal opportunities in health, growth and edu. 
Rhodes Trustees, has made public the names of gation for all children, the governors in thei 
thirty-two men, six of them from Annapolis and ;,,gividual letters faced the problem of chi 





two from West Point, who were successful in jabor as it affects the attainment of this ob 

the Rhodes scholarship examinations conducted jective for American childhood. 

recently in thirty-two states. The new scholars Progress in many states was detailed, bu! 

will take up their studies at the University of jroct of the governors agreed that many aspects 

Oxford next October. Under the will of Cecil of the child-labor problem are yet unsolved, 

Rhodes each will receive an annual stipend of 

£400 (about $2,000) for three years. again focuses attention on the challenge of ‘ 
The Naval Academy, entering the competition ityation. The keynote was the declaration | 

for the first time, offered seventeen candidates. the childhood of America must be conserved 

The Military Academy was the only other insti- The majority of the governors stress the fact 


tution having more than one candidate accepted. that the progress of America is measured b 

There were 367 applicants. the attitude of the people toward the welfare 
For the first time the scholars will have a the children. Governor John S. Fisher, of 

choice as to whether they will take three years Pennsylvania. declared that the children 


of work successively at Oxford or postpone the the backbone and strength of the state. 
third year until after a period of years spent pho opinion of Governor R. C. Dillon, of Nev 
at home. The third year may be taken at Mexico, the continuous betterment of citizen- 
Oxford or at any other university in any coun- ship is insured by the conservation, safeguard- 
try except their own, depending upon their fur- ;,.. Saeniineial’ al dali Tile. 

ther plan of study. Dr. Aydelotte, as reported ST ‘euiaieg pelencad made by 


in the New York Times, said: governors are the following: 


The past year has been of great significance in At this particular time there is no question 
Rhodes scholarship organization in America, It fronting the people greater in importance than 
has marked the establishment, through the Associa- child labor problem.—Harvey Parnell, Gover 
tion of American Rhodes Scholars and the gen- Arkansas. 
erosity of Mr. George Eastman, of the Eastman The experience of Massachusetts indicates ' 
visiting professorship at Oxford. more important than the enactment of laws is © 

This chair, which is attached to Balliol College, thoroughness of their enforcement.—Frank 
will be held by Americans of intellectual distine- Allen, Governor of Massachusetts. 
tion. The first incumbent will be Professor John We know that the industrial openings for yours 
Livingston Lowes, of Harvard, who will go into people between fourteen and sixteen are in t 
residence next October. eases blind alleys, repetitive jobs, demoralizing 
The year has also been marked by the reunion rather than stimulating to the children employee 
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Such use of youth is vain and wasteful. 

w also that our present educational pro 

t meet the needs of all children up to 

Newer, more vital, more significant types 

for satisfactory living must b 

school system, so that if we prohibit 

N yment of children up to sixteen we may 

time provide fruitful experiences to fill 

o rs and turn out more valuable citizens to 

d to industry when they do enter on 

tive years.—Franklin D. Roosevelt, Gov 
New York. 

nd of ours every child should be giver 

rtunity to obtain as complete an educat 

and nothing should be allowed to in 

th that.—George H. Dern, Governor of 

s no more important service than protect 

4 gislation the welfare of children who are 

1 commercial and industrial activities. 
; L. Emmerson, Governor of Illinois. 

be healthful work 

n, I can readily concur with the position 

National Child that th: 

children for work and 


wever beneficial may 
Labor Committee 


ability may have 

t should not be exploited to the extent 

of mind or body.—Frank C. Emerson, 

f Wyoming. 

ich stress can not be placed on the value 

all conditicns for our boys and girls, 

ally so when the matter of health is either 

r indirectly concerned.—William T. Gardi 
r, Governor of Maine. 

Our progress as a people, as well as the happiness 

ll-being of the individuals involved, demand 

mal development shall not be thwarted for 

sake of immediate gain through employment of 

ain iren.—Walter J. Kohler, Governor of Wis 

The ideal in child life may be unattainable, but 

in working toward that ideal, makes 


Arthur J. Weaver, Governor 


society, 
tk the approach nearer.- 
Nebraska. 


THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 


NATIONAL ILLITERACY 
Tue Advisory Committee on National Illiter- 
acy, appointed recently by the Secretary of the 
t Interior, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, with the ap- 
val of President Hoover, convened at the 
» of the secretary on December 7 and or- 
ing ganized for a nation-wide study of illiteracy 
st and for the purpose of eradicating it. 


8 rhe committee chose as its permanent chair- 


man, Secretary Wilbur; its vice-chairman, the 
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United States Commissioner of Education, Dr 
William John Cooper; its secretary, Dr. Rufus 
W. Weaver, Washington, D. C., 

chairman of an executive committe 
pointed, Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, of 


and as its 

to be ap 
Ken 
tucky. 

Dr. Wilbur, who presided over the meeting, 
put before the committee seven problems to be 
considered: First, that the committee on illiter 
acy is to act so that it can render advice to th 
national advisory committee on education; se 
md, to agree upon a plan of procedure to as 
certain necessary tacts; third, to find out what 
has been done in the United States to combat 
illiteracy; fourth, to tormulate an acceptable 
technique of training adults to overcome the il 
literate handicap; fifth, to agree upon a method 
of handling important classes of illiterates, 
namely, the Negro group, the immigrant group, 
the Indian group and the white group; sizrth, 
to decide upon the relationship in the study of 
Americanization and illiteracy, and seventh, to 
take account of all important factors bearing 
upon the question of illiteracy. 

The committee set up four subcommittees in 
addition to the executive committee as the first 
step to carry out the suggestions of Dr. Wilbur 
A subcommittee on technique will study and 
proffer the best method of training the illiterate 
how to read and write; a subeommittee on pub 
licity will diffuse information calculated to re 
duce illiteracy; a subcommittee on finance will 
handle problems of meeting the necessary ex- 
penses the survey will incur, and a fact-finding 
subcommittee will collect all available informa 
tion in the United States relative to illiteracy. 

President Hoover received the committee at 
the White House, where he expressed his inter- 
est and appreciation in what they are under- 
taking. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK 

TO maintain the publie schools of the 
of New York for the academic year 1927-28 
required an outlay of $223,500,000, according 


to the statistics bureau of the State Department 


State 


This ficure covered recurring ex- 


It did not take in capital out 


of Education. 
penditures only. 
lay or debt service for new buildings and sites. 
With the latter included, the total for the year 
was $324,405,000. 
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In an official analysis of school expenditures 
for the year, as summarized by the New York 
Sun, the bureau presents some interesting in- 
formation. It reveals, for example, that there 
are still 7,350 rural districts which maintain 
one-teacher schools. In contrast there is the 
School District of the City of New York, with 
more than 33,000 teachers. There are 632 school 
districts with two teachers each; 140 with three 
teachers each, and sixty-three districts with four 
teachers each. The total number of school dis- 
tricts is 9,566, a reduction of 103 from the total 
of the year before. This is an indication of 
the progress of the state department’s campaign 
to consolidate rural school districts. 

The expenses for teachers’ salaries for the 
year covered by the report were $162,183,334. 
This is 72.6 per cent. of the current expenses 
and 61.7 per cent. of the total expenses. The 
increase in teachers’ salaries over the previous 
year was $13,313,682.99, the largest increase in 
salaries since 1890 with the exception of the 
year 1920-21, when the additional teachers’ 
quotas increased the state aid by twenty million 
dollars. The average annual salary of teachers 
was $2,193 in the state, an increase of $108 over 
the previous year. In the cities the average 
salary was $2,587, an increase of $141. In dis- 
tricts outside of cities the average was $1,388, 
an increase of $47. 

The cost per pupil, based upon average at- 
tendance and current expenses, was as follows: 
State, $122,37; cities, $127.29; other districts, 
$107.65. This indicates an increase of $6.45 a 
pupil in the state, $7.16 in cities and $4.56 in 
other districts. 

The total number of teachers employed in the 
regular day classes in the publie schools in- 
creased from 68,716 in 1926-27 to 70,849 in 
1927-28. The number of pupils registered in 
the regular day classes was 2,058,716, an in- 
crease of 38,290 over the previous year. The 
registration by departments was: Kindergarten, 
101,128; academic, 357,628; elementary, 1,599,- 
960. The average attendance was 1,768,364 and 
the average daily attendance increased 5 per 
cent. more than did the registration. The num- 
ber of pupils who completed the eighth year of 
the elementary course was 156,124, and the 
number graduated from four-year high-school 
courses was 40,712. 

School property was valued at $726,867,066, 
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of which $553,119,678 was in cities, $66,925,9)3 
in villages under superintendents and $106.82) 
475 in towns. 


STATE UNIVERSITY GOVERNING 
BOARDS MEETING AT PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY 


NEARLY fifty members of boards of t; 


or regents attended the seventh annual meectin> 


of the Association of Governing Boards 
State Universities and Allied Institutio: 

was held at Purdue University recently, 8, 
sides the board members, several collex: 
versity heads were in attendance to 
in the discussions of educational problems 

The visitors were welcomed to Purdu 
versity by President Edward C. Elliott, ; 
Frank B. Holliday, of the board of trustees 
the University of Wyoming, responded. \M: 
Holliday was a past president of the associa- 
tion. Miss Anna B. Lawther, of Dubuqw 
fowa, a member of the Iowa Board of Eduea- 
tion and president of the association for th 
past year, spoke of the aims and purposes 
the organization. 

Dr. Elliott diseussed the 
courses by two or more state institutions within 
one state, and told of the efforts made to mi 
mize this work in Indiana by Indiana and Pur 
due Universities. F. Fay Chandler, former 
alumni trustee of Purdue, spoke on reflectior 
of an ex-alumni trustee, and how he viewed thi 
proposition of university management 
the outside looking in.” Professor Henr 
Crew, of Northwestern University, president 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, spoke on the réle of the faculty in um 
versity affairs. 

Clerical problems and how they are success 
fully handled were discussed by Leslie Weil, « 
the University of North Carolina Board, an¢ 
John Rogers, of the University of Oklahoma 
Board. Members of the visiting boards then 
exchanged experiences on steps they had taken 
in choosing the presidents of their own institu- 
tions. President H. S. Boardman, of the Un- 
versity of Maine, spoke on the part a colleg 
head must play in getting state appropriations, 
and Arthur J. Klein, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education at Washington, spoke on financia! 
statisties as related to institutions of higher 
education. Oscar Stauffer, of the Kansas State 


duplication 
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Regents, diseussed the system of both 
al d 


single boards of control for the 
publicly supported schools within a 
[he final session was given over to a 
n of the junior college and its place in 

itional scheme of things, with James 
id, president of Stephens College, Co 
Missouri, leading the discussion. 

itors were guests at a reception and 
marking the formal opening of the re 
completed Memorial Union building at 
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David E. 


Board of Trustees, was named president of the 


Ross, president of the Purdu 
association for the coming year to succeed Miss 
Lawther. D. W. 
a 


vice-presidents chosen were: C. F 


Washington, 
The 
Ward, Uni 
McCall, 


Springer, of 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
versity of Missouri trustee, and J. C. 
Michigan State College. 

The new directors are: Frank H. Means, Uni 
versity Mrs. Robert 
Ohio State University, and Leslie Weil, Univer 


sity of North Carolina. 


of Colorado; Patterson, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


WituiaAM FarrFigeLD WARREN, president 
is of Boston University since 1903, died 


ember 6, at the age of ninety-six years. 


death is announced at the age of seventy- 
vears of Dr. Melancthon Woolsey Stryker, 
nt of Hamilton College from 1892 to 


Epwin BiIpwELL WILSON, president of 
Social Seience Research Council and pro 
- of vital statistics in the Harvard School 
Publie Health, is to be the orator at the one 
dred fifty-eighth convocation of the Univer 
of Chicago on December 17. 
PRoreEssOR WILLIAM Popper, chairman of the 
tment of Semitic languages at the Uni 
of California, has been elected annual 
The faculty 


research lecturers are chosen each year from the 


lty research lecturer for 1930. 


of staff members who have contributed most 
The choice 


Professor Popper was made by a committee 


to scientifie or eultural knowledge. 


the academie senate, consisting of the last 
to deliver the lecture. 
Professors G. R. Noyes, chairman; F. Cajori, 
Herbert M. Evans, C. M. Gayley, S. J. Holmes, 
CU. A. Kofoid, A. L. Kroeber, A. C. Lawson and 
CU. C, Plehn. 


ne men They were: 


Own the oceasion of the dedication of the John 


VW 


Markle Hall, 
College conferred a doctorate of science on Dr. 
William Otis Hotehkiss, the dedication speaker, 
president of the Michigan College of Mining 


nd Technology. 


Mining Engineering Lafayette 


SUPERINTENDENT Epwarp D. Roserts, of 


Cincinnati, former moderator of the general 


assembly of the Presbyterian Church, was on 
November 15 elected president of the Presby 
terian Men of Greater Cincinnati. This is an 
association of Presbyterian ministers and lay 
men. 

C. M. Barpwe.u, of Aurora, Illinois, former 
superintendent of the East Aurora schools, was 
guest of honor at the formal opening of the 
Bardwell Sehool in Aurora. The school, which 
was erected under his supervision, has a capacity 
of 900 pupils, and was completed at a cost of 
$553,000. 

A SPECIAL dispatch to the New York Evening 
Post reports that Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, 
president of the Illinois Woman’s College since 
1925, is being considered for the presidency of 
Goucher College, to sueceed Dr. William W. 
Dr. McClelland is 
a Methodist minister and was the president of 


Guth, who died on April 19. 
Drew Seminary for Young Women from 1917 
to 1925. 

Dr. A. B. Jackson, professor of bacteriology 
and public health at Howard University, has 
Washington 


Social Agencies to be a member of an advisory 


been invited by the Council of 
committee to conduct a survey of all hospitals 
and public health facilities of Washington, for 
the benefit of the Community Chest, as an aid 
toward the determination of the proper allot- 
ment of funds. 


Dr. THoRSTEN SELLIN, of the University of 


Pennsylvania, has been made editor of the 


Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. He is also taking part in 


the Columbia University Crime Survey. 
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Roy G. Fates has been appointed supervisor 
of industrial arts in the Vocational and Exten- 
sion Edueation Division of the New York State 
Education Department, a position formerly held 
by George E. Hutcherson, who was recently 


named supervisor of guidance. 


Dr. KaturyN McHate, professor of educa- 
tion at Goucher College, has taken a two years’ 
leave of absence to accept the position of edu- 
“ational secretary and acting director of the 
American Association of University Women, the 
headquarters of which are at 1634 Eye Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Grorce P. HamBrecnut, of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, was elected president by the National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors of Vocational Edu- 
cation at the recent meeting at New Orleans. 
Other officers chosen included E. B. Matthews, 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, vice-president, and 
J. D. Blackwell, of Baltimore, Maryland, seere- 
tary-treasurer. 


Proressor Ropert N. Corwin, of Yale Uni- 
versity, was elected president of the New En- 
gland Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Sehools at the concluding session of its forty- 
fourth annual convention held in Boston. AI- 
bert B. Meredith, commissioner of education of 
Connecticut, was elected vice-president; Presi 
dent John A. Cousens, of Tufts, second vice- 
president, and Professor Walter B. Jacobs, of 
Brown, secretary-treasvrer. These officers and 
the following were elected to the executive 
committee: Otis E. Randall, retiring dean of 
Brown; William E. Wing, principal of Deering 
High School of Portland; Howard Conant, 
principal of Holyoke High School; Frances L. 
Knapp, secretary of the board of admission 
and dean of freshmen at Wellesley, and Mrs. 
Climena Judd, of the Mary A. Burnham School 
of Northampton. 


Tue Association of California School Super- 
intendents at its recent meeting elected officers 
for the year 1930 as follows: President, Mr. 


Walter Helms, Richmond; Vice-president, Mrs. 
Catherine G. Van Hooten, Hollister; Secretary, 
Miss Ada York, San Diego; Treasurer, Mr. F. 
F’. Martin, Santa Monica. 


SUPERINTENDENT S. B. Tobey, of Wang; 
Wisconsin, has been elected seventy-ninth pr 
ident of the Wisconsin Teachers Association 


At the recent convention of the Wyor 
State Teachers Association, H. H. Moyer, 
cipal of the High School at Rawlins, was el); 
president. W. A. Chittick, principal oj 
County High School at Buffalo, vice-presid 
and Dean C. R. Maxwell, of the State U; 
sity, a member of the executive board. \ 
Clare Ausherman, state librarian, has 
elected president of the State Associ 


Librarians. 

JOHN FRANKLIN EBERSOLE, at present ¢ 
nomie adviser and chief of the section of f 
cial and economic research in the Treasury D 
partment, will join the faeulty of the Harn 
Graduate School of Business Administratio 
January. He will hold the position of prot 
of finance. The following promotions hay 
been made: Joseph Warren, ’97, who becar 
Bussey professor of law in 1919, has be 
elected Weld professor of law; Edmund Mor 
Morgan, professor of law since 1925, sucee 
to the Bussey professorship of law, and He 
Maurice Sheffer, lecturer in philosophy fr 
1916 to 1927 and assistant professor since t] 
time, has been elected associate professor 
philosophy. 


D. K. Bruner, formerly of the Pennsylva: 
Tuberculosis Society, has joined the teaching 
staff of the department of sociology of the Un 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

James A. Bonn, of Kentucky, dean otf 
Kentucky Normal and Industrial Institute, ha- 
been appointed specialist in Negro education 1 
the Office of Education. He will be temporar 
stationed in Cincinnati, but later will serve in 
Washington. His work will be a part of the 
survey of secondary education that is being 
made by the Federal Office of Education under 
an authorization by Congress and will have t 
do particularly with those phases of it relating 
to the Negro race. 

Two new trustees of Syracuse University wer 
appointed at the annual fall meeting of t 
board to fill vacancies caused by the death ot 
two former members. H. Edmund Machold 
takes the position formerly held by William >. 


| 
he 
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d Edward H. Dann will oceupy the 


vacant by the death of William De 


ssor H. A. K. Kuinasein, head of the 
of education, will be the director in 
the summer session of Carthage Col 


t will begin the day following commence- 


June 11, and will continue for six 


reported in the daily press that Henry 
who is acting superintendent of the 
tis schools, will be proposed as the suc- 


Dr. John J. 
summer requested by the board of 


Maddox, whose resigna 


Evans, formerly of Mott, North Da 
taken up his work as superintendent 
ols at Helena, Montana. Mr. Evans sue 
ls Mr. 


ting nineteen years of service to become 


John Dietrich, who resigned after 


superintendent. 


WituiaM C, T, Apams, of Keene, New Hamp- 


has been reelected superintendent ol 
after completing nine years of service. 
\dams was formerly a professor in the 


h State Normal School. 


DELAPORTE, director of physical educa 
the Chicago Board of Education, has 
e secretary of the Chicago Athletic Asso 


y 
il. 


Cart Z. JACKSON, vice-president of the First 
and Savings Bank of Pasadena, Cali- 

1, has been elected president of the School 
urd, of which he has been a member the last 

) years. 

Grorce W. SaNnGeR was recently appointed 
is acting commissioner of school buildings of 
St. Louis, to succeed the late R. M. Milligan. 

Sanger has been connected with the St. 
is Board of Education for the past fourteen 
rs as chief draftsman and designer of school 

Miss SopHie TayLor FisHpack, superinten- 
Stamford, 


cepted a similar position with the Lake- 


of reereation in Connecticut, 


d Board of Edueation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dr. I. 


lren’s research department of 


NEWTON KuGELMASS, director of the 
the Fifth 
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Avenue Hospital, New York City, has been ap 
pointed head of the newly established Heekscher 
Institute for Child Health, for which Mr. Heck 


scher has provided the funds. The department 


will be housed in the Hecksche r Foundation a 


Fifth Avenue and 104th Street. The great num 
ber of children showing physical and mental 
defects at the Heckscher Foundation 
Mr. Heckscher t 


tral clearing-house for the early recognition a 


prompted 


establish the institute as a cen 


prevention of disease and detectiveness. Lin 
institute will provide periodical medical exan 
nations for the children attending the founda 
They 


errowth, good physical form, adequate ment: 


++ 


will be hel ped to attain nor 


Lion. 
ity and socia! adaptability. Special diagnosti 
clinies conducted by physicians will be held at 


the institute and the necessary treatments will 


be given by cooperating hospitals. 

A series of lectures will be given at Prine 
ton University in January by Professor Charl 
W. Hendel, Jr.. MacDonald protessor ol 
ophy and chairman of the department at McGill 


philos 


University, on “Idealism in Contempora 
Life.” 

Miss KATHERINE WILLIS, a member of thi 
faculty of Hwa Nan College, Foo Chow, South 
China, is expected to return on furlough in 
March. 


PROFESSOR 


James H. S. Bossarp has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence from the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania to make a study of co! 
the United 
This study is being made at the direc 
Wharton School of 


Cooperating with Professor Bos 


legiate education for business in 
States. 
of the 
Commerce. 


sard is Professor J. Frederie Dewhurst, of the 


tion Finance and 


department of industry in the Wharton School 

Tuomas C. TruEBLOOD, professor emeritus of 
publie speaking at the University of Michigan, 
New York on a five 


sojourn abroad, most of will be 


has sailed from months’ 


which spent 
lecturing in South Africa in the interests of 
publie speech education. 


DEAN AND Mrs. Everetr W. Lorn, 


lege of business administration at Boston Uni 


versity, have left for Porto Rico to in pect the 


university’s college of business administration 
Dean led 


there. Lord, who founded 
three years ago, is now honorary director. 





— 
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THREE hundred members and guests of the 
English-Speaking Union were present on De- 
cember 6 at a luncheon in honor of the Na- 
tional Council of the Union. The guests of 
honor at the session, at which Dr. John H. 
Finley, chairman of the New York committee 
of the union, presided, were Charles P. How- 
land, of the Council on Foreign Relations; 
Dr. George E. Vincent, former president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and Herbert Brooks, 
commissioner general for Australia in the 
United States. 


Dr. S. W. Morrison, professor of education 
at the University of Chicago, and Professor 
E. S. Evenden, of the departme ‘ of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will be speakers at the Educational Adminis- 
trators’ Conference to be held next April at the 
University of Utah. 

Sir Rosert FaLconer, president of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, recently delivered an address 
to the Royal Canadian Institute, entitled “St. 
Helena and Victoria Falls.” 


THREE Christmas lectures for young people 
will be given by Dr. Harry N. Holmes, pro- 
fessor of chemistry in Oberlin College, under 
the auspices of the Franklin Institute, Philadel- 
phia, on December 26, 27 and 28. The title of 
the series is “It is a Colloidal World after All.” 


Proressor G. H. Heerina, of the University 
of Leyden, one of the leaders in the liberal 
movement in the Netherlands, is presenting a 
series of lectures at Tufts College on the de- 
velopment of liberal thought in Europe. 


A BRONZE tablet in appreciation of the ser- 
vices of Dr. Charles H. Ludlum, for forty years 
a member of the Hempstead, New York, Board 
of Education, has been placed in the new ele- 
mentary school in Hempstead which bears his 
name. 


NeLson P. Benson, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, died 
at Danville on October 30, after a brief illness. 
Mr. Benson had been superintendent of Lock 
Haven from April, 1920, to February, 1929. 


At a two-day conference on the place and 
function of home economics in American edu- 
eation at the Office of Education on December 


6 and 7 Dr. William J. Cooper acted as oop 
eral chairman and the purpose of the confer 
ence was discussed by the dean emerity 
Teachers College, Columbia University, J) 
James E. Russell. An address was deliv: 

Dr. Cooper on the unrealized opportuni! 
home-making edueation. Other addr 
cluded the outstanding problems conf; 
home economics in the schools by Pro 
Frederick G. Bonser, Teachers College. 
bia University, and conditions determining ; 


characteristics of home economics courses for 
college entrance credit by Margaret Justi 
president of the Home Economics Asso 

and dean of the division of home econo: 
Kansas State Agricultural College; by Ruth 
Wheeler, director of euthenices, Vassar ( 
lege; by Michael H. Lucey, principal of Julia 
Richman High School, and by W. A. Jessup, 
president of the University of Iowa. The con 
ference was attended by presidents of univer 
sities, deans of education, professors of educa 
tion, state and city superintendents, principals 
of high schools, deans, directors and teachers 


of home economics. 


THE Commissioner of Education announces a 
conference of rural school supervisors of thy 
Southern States at Peabody College, Nashiville, 
Tenn., on December 16 and 17. Four large co: 
ference topics have been selected for discuss 
as follows: Supervisory Practice in Kur 
Schools, Rural School Supervision and Stati 
Institutions of Higher Learning, Supervision by 
Principals of Large Rural Schools and Special 
Problems in Rural School Supervision, includ 
ing those concerned with the education of ex 
ceptional children. Among the participants 
be the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1 
William John Cooper; Dr. Bruce R. Payne, 
president, Peabody College; Dr. Douglas \\a 
ples, professor of education, University of Ch 
eago; Miss Bess Goodykoontz, assistant U. > 
Commissioner of Education; M. L. Dugyan, 
state superintendent of schools, Georgia; 0 
Charles Scott Berry, chairman committee ‘ 
special classes, White House Conference 
Child Health and Protection; Eva C. Pinkston 
vice-president, National Association of Eleme 
tary School Principals; M. L. Combs, preside", 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, \¥ 





+ 


dly there 


vere d. 
preliminary criterion is the Ph.D. degree. 
loes not mean that all holders of a Ph.D. 
ely to prove competent professors, but 
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Norman Frost, Peabody College, Nash- 

- M. L. Hughes, professor of educa- 
and M. College of Texas; E. B. 
Natchitoches, 
Hattie Parrott, state supervisor of 


Normal College, 
instruction, North Carolina, and a 
state and county supervisors, welfare 

nd members of faculties of state insti- 
higher education of the Southern 
versity of Chicago’s new social sci- 

ding, erected at a eost of $650,000, 

It is said 


only university building in the country 


tly opened for occupancy. 


interdepartmental _re- 
Dedica- 


exclusively to 


jects in the social sciences. 
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held on 


Ground has been broken for the botanical lab 


tion services will be December 18. 


oratory, which will cost $140,000. 


A cirt of $1,000,000 by the family of the late 


Charles Deering, of Evanston, formerly ch: 


ur 
man of the board of the International Harvester 
Company, has been announced, for a new gen 
eral library building on the Evanston campus 
of Northwestern University. The new building, 


which will be known as the Charles Deering 


Library, will occupy the central position on the 
campus and will be the first unit in the recently 
completed plans for the expansion of the Evan 


ston campus calling for an expenditure of a 


DISCUSSION 


THE PH.D. FETISH 


little while there is an attack on the so- 


| Ph.D. fetish not only in ScHOOL AND So- 


also in. other journals, but rarely is 
offered. Yet 
this mueh-abused criterion for college 


something can be 


ense 
rships. Formerly graduates with the 
gree were thought to be qualified in a 
although 


ary sifting of candidates, 


many competent persons were ex- 


thereby from competition. It was pos- 
d customary then to pour contempt and 
on some products of the colleges; many 
rs then as now were narrow and 
is and unfitted for college teaching; but 
speaking a college graduate was con- 
more likely to succeed in a professor- 
an one who had not academic experience. 


were occasional exceptions: thus W. D. 


ls, although not a college graduate, was 


a professorship at the Johns Hopkins, 


reat stronghold of the Ph.D., and un- 


were others who would have 
successful instructors if they had been 


In the present state of things the 


es mean that when it becomes necessary to 
college instructorship it saves time and 
ble to exelude from consideration unknown 
who do not satisfy such a preliminary 
But the Ph.D. is and should be merely 


hundred million dollars in the course of the next 
fifty years. 
the preliminary qualification. It has been 


found by experience that on the whole a doctor 
of philosophy is more likely to be successful 
than one who has not received the degree. Com- 
petent scholarship in his field is guaranteed 
The doctoral dissertation may be, and usually 
is, of slight value in itself, like the work of be- 
ginners in other callings, but at any rate it 
gives evidence that the writer knows the rules 
of the game and in scholarship is prepared to 
go alone. The appointing power usually has 
the opportunity of selection from many candi 
Ph.D.’s the candidate 


who has other desirable qualities which will 


dates, and from several 


make him a good teacher and capable college 
officer as well as a scholar will be selected. Ii 
a man of conspicuous excellence should turn up 
who is not a Ph.D. he is likely to be preferred, 
just as formerly in exceptional cases persons 
not graduates were appointed on college facu! 
ties. In all our large universities men of high 
academic rank will be found even now who have 
only an A.B. degree. To sum up: in the pres- 
ent condition of things the choice is generally 
made from Ph.D.’s but all Ph.D.’s are not ap- 
pointed. I have known doctors of philosophy 
who have been great failures and bachelors of 
arts 
such I think is common experience. The 
in the attack on the Ph.D. is the assumption 
that no other qualification is demanded. 


W. A. MERRILL 


who have won conspicuous success, and 


fallacy 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SOCIAL IDEALS THROUGH THE 
JUNIOR RED CROSS 

Purpose.—The service pledge, which sums up 
the objectives of the Junior Red Cross, reads: 

We believe in service for others, in health of 
mind and body to fit us for better service, and in 
world-wide friendship. For this reason we are 
joining the American Junior Red Cross. We will 
help to make its work successful in our schools 
and community, and will work together with 
Juniors everywhere in our own and other lands. 


The junior members of the American Red 
Cross were originally organized not by senior 
Red Cross officials for promotion of senior mem- 
bership in the Red Cross, but by schoolmen who 
thought that social education would be promoted 
if pupils were admitted to the avenues of service 
opened by Red Cross activities. Mr. Arthur W. 
Dunn, who was the dominating personality in 
developing the organization after its successful 
launching, accepted leadership in it because he 
recognized an opportunity to apply on a na- 
tional and world-wide scale the principles of 
civie education that he had pioneered in estab- 
lishing. Mr. Harry Bruce Wilson, who is con- 
tinuing to build with vision as the national 
director succeeding Mr. Dunn, had used the 
Junior Red Cross as a potent instrument during 
his superintendency of the Berkeley, California, 
schools. 

History.—In the beginning months—that is, 
during the last year of the World War—the 
motive was naturally largely humanitarian and 
patriotic. It remains patriotic in the finest 
sense, but with the wide-spread need for relief 
work abroad at the close of the war, the humani- 
tarianism quickly became international, As 
country after country organized its own Junior 
Red Cross section, the emphasis again shifted 
till the relief activities became mutual enter- 
prises in good-will, with varied types of friendly 
exchange. For the past several years, whenever 
the United States has suffered a disaster of any 
size many messages of sympathy have been 
received from the children of foreign lands, and 
in a number of notable cases the sympathy has 
taken the substantial form of a money gift from 
children of countries that are still struggling 
with national poverty. 

Organization and control.—It was natural for 


the educational leaders who first mapped out the 
work to leave the local control and initiative 
largely to the local school people. This contro) 
usually takes the form of a chapter schoo! cox. 
mittee made up of representative administrators 
and teachers. For the past three years particu. 
larly, increasing emphasis has been placed not 
only on this local teacher leadership but also o, 
pupil initiative and control. It is a very com 
mon thing now for each school to have its Junior 
Red Cross Council of representatives from each 
room, and for representatives of the schools 1 
unite in a city and a county Junior Red Cross 
Council. The senior Red Cross is giving yout) 
leadership recognition by making definite plac 
for junior round table conferences in its 
regional meetings and by holding junior round 
tables for high-school delegates to the annua! 
national convention. At these junior confer 
ences the members elect their own chairman and 
conduct their own discussion of problems and 
solutions. 

Activities—local.—In a number of cities t! 
Junior Red Cross Council has mapped out and 
earried forward an ambitious program of local 
social work. In one city the young represen- 
tatives of the schools made out individual ques- 
tionnaires for every public and private institu- 
tion for the disadvantaged in the community 
and sent committees to interview the heads ot 
these institutions to find out exactly what the 
school children could do by way of bringing 
friendly cheer. In cities where such a survey 
has been made, programs by glee clubs and 
school orchestras, dramatic clubs and literary 
groups, from high schools down through the 
primary and even kindergarten grades, have 
taken entertainment to inmates of old people’s 
homes or children’s institutions. Gifts of in- 
numerable variety, made as part of classroom 
activity, have also been sent or taken to such 
local institutions. 

Activities—national—Many of the most 
popular activities are national in scope. The 
Red Cross recreational work in government ho>- 
pitals has provided an entrée for junior met- 
bers. One of the finest projects going on to-day, 
which is deeply patriotic and should als, 
perhaps more than almost any other activity, 
bring home the human reasons for peace, is the 
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by a school of a veterans’ hospital. 
undertakes to remember the men in 

tal with greetings and gifts for every 
holiday in the year and usually with 
idenees of personal friendship between 
By correspondence with the director 
Cross service in the hospital, the par 
eds of the men in that institution are 
Teachers plan their art work, English 
inual training and domestic arts courses 

y for these social projects without inter 
indeed as a means of reinforcii 
The letters that 


schools from the hospital educate the 


’s course of study. 
the work that is being done in behalf 
men. 
inior members also have their part in 
spread disaster relief work of the Red 
After the midwestern tornadoes of sev 


ars ago, community play-houses were 


for the groups of demoralized, nerve 
ttered youngsters, whose courage was re- 


ilso by messages from Junior Red Cross 
rs in many sections of this country and 
reign lands. In Florida, Christmas gift 
kages were widely distributed with letters of 
pathy from children of distant sections. 
er the Mississippi flood, libraries were placed 
| schools in the states that had suffered 


In New England, children of families in 


led areas were given Christmas packages. 
tersectional correspondence is carried on 
One 
nteresting phase of this is the partnership 
American 


mg schools throughout the country. 


Indian schools and other 


tween 
chools, with active exchange of letters, school 
gifts, patterns and models for making 


gifts, libraries, radios built in manual training 
shops; and, from the Indian side, hand-woven 


rugs, basketry, pottery, books of Indian designs, 


. 


tiny models of Indian life, as well as admirably 
executed albums showing the up-to-date Indian 
school with its modern advantages. 


international.—The activities on 
international seale include the sending of a 
tal of more than 600,000 cartons of Christmas 


{ts abroad during the years since 1921, the 


‘change of sehool correspondence among 
some fifty nations and the support through the 


National Children’s Fund of significant projects 
=) . 


The international correspondence is 
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made possible by the existence of a Red Cross 


tries taking part in this 


organization in the cour 





activity providing a medium of distribution and 
Most National 


Children’s Fund projects is the partial support 


translation. significant of the 


of the Albanian Vocational School, originally 


founded by the American Junior Red Cross 
Albanian boys trained in progressive agricul 
ture and industry in this school are becoming 


the hope of their nation in its struggle for an 


independent existence. The National Children’s 


Fund is contributed to voluntarily from local 
service funds, which are built from individual 
voluntary contributions or from money earned 


In all communities fol 


by group enterprises. 
lowing national recommendations, the children 
themselves have a deciding vote as to the man 
ner in which their service funds and their con 
tribution to the National Children’s Fund shall 
be spent. 

The third ideal emphasized in the pledge is 
that of health for for 
service.” This phase of the program is sub 


the sake of being “fit 
ordinated to the social purposes of service and 
world friendship. The emphasis placed upon it 
varies according to local needs and leadership. 
Abroad it has always been given a much more 
important place than here—sometimes the pr 


mary place. 


Membership and materials—-The American 
Junior Red Cross is twelve years old. At the 
close of the last school year, June 30, 1929, 


there were 6,878,423 members in elementary and 
secondary schools—an increase over the previous 
year of 349,141. There were 30,780 elementary 
schools enrolled, 166,205 
8,387 


Membership is on a group 


with room member 


ships. There were secondary school 
groups enrolled. 
basis. In an elementary school each room en 
rolls at a cost of fifty cents a year for the entire 
room, and in high schools at one dollar a year 
This 
membership brings to each group throughout the 
year the monthly Junior Red Cross News with 


the Teacher’s Guide for elementary schools, or 


for each group of one hundred pupils. 


High School Service tor secondary schools, one 
the 
and 


Calendar of Suggested Service 
Activities the besides the 


little Red Cross pins that are 


copy of 
annual poster, 

iven to individual 
members who promise to carry out the pledge 


of service. The magazines emphasize citizen 
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ship activities and world friendship, publish 
some of the best of the international correspon- 
dence, making it available for all enrolled 
schools, and by exchanges with Junior Red 
Cross magazines of almost thirty other coun- 
tries, keep the members conscious of the world- 
wide sweep of their movement, 
RutH EveLyN HENDERSON, 
Educational Assistant to the National 
American Junior Red Cross Director 


STATE COMMISSIONS’ RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS FOR THE EXTENSION OF 
THE VISITING TEACHER 
SERVICE 

WuekrE official studies of problem children 
and the direction their education should take are 
being reported and where official studies of the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency are pub- 
lishing their findings, more and more space and 
emphasis are being given to the extension of 
visiting teacher work. 

The California Commission for the Study of 
Problem Children, in a report published this 
year, devoted a section to visiting teacher work 
and recommended its extension in the following 
words: 

Where visiting teachers have been tried, they 
have demonstrated beyond a doubt their value to 
the school system in improving its efficiency, and to 
society in the prevention of delinquency. Without 
such cooperation between the school and the home, 
the problem child is likely to become a disturbing 
element in the classroom, a truant, and finally a 
delinquent. Many cases have been adjusted by 
visiting teachers before symptoms of delinquency 
had a chance to appear. It is the opinion of this 
commission, reinforced by school officials through- 
out the state, that additional visiting teachers are 
absolutely essential to the carrying forward of any 
constructive program looking toward the preven- 
tion of delinquency. 


Following a demonstration of visiting teacher 
work in Rock Springs, Wyoming, under the 
auspices of the National Committee on Visiting 
Teachers and as part of the Commonwealth 
Fund program for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency, the Wyoming State Commission 
on Child Welfare issued the following recom- 
mendation : 

Wuereas the program initiated in 1921 (by the 
National Committee on Visiting Teachers and the 
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Commonwealth Fund) is being continued by ofe; 
ing scholarships for a year of special training 

a graduate school of social work to teachers y 

show particular aptitude for dealing with behayior 
problems and who upon return from t! 
training are guaranteed a position 
teacher in the school system from which t 


as Visiting 


chosen ; 

Now therefore, be it resolved that Governor 
Emerson’s Committee on Child Welfare in Wy 
oming meeting at the State Capitol on Dece: 
28, 1928, commend to the Board of Ed 
District No. 1. Laramie County, Cheyenne, \ 
oming, the opportunity thus afforded tly 
establish visiting teacher work in the Cheyenn 
schools and so initiate a program that wil! invyit, 
the attention and probably the emulation « 
progressive school systems in the state 
lieve that most problem children in the schools can 
become useful citizens if their individual! diffieul 
ties are properly understood and adjusted earls 
enough to prevent serious misconduct. 


In a study of problem boys published by : 
subcommittee on the causes and effects of erin: 
in New York State this year one of th 
mendations, under the heading of preventir 
is: 

The department of visiting teachers 
psycho-educational clinie of the board of educat 
should have increased budgets and p 
Money should be spent here rather than o 
bationary schools which represent an 
punitive approach to delinquency treatment that 
unnecessary with children so young as thiose in { 
public schools. 


Fortified with such definite and authoritatiy 
recommendations, an increasing number 0! 
school systems throughout the country are es- 
tablishing, or planning to establish, visiting 
teacher work and are extending, or are planning 
to extend, staffs already established. This ‘all 
especially trained teachers were employed to 
initiate visiting teacher work in Aliquippa, 
Pennsylvania; Evansville, Indiana; Gwinnet 
County, Georgia; Houston, Texas; Long Beach, 
California; Norwich, Connecticut; Sum 
New Jersey, and Webster Groves, Missouri 
Five of these visiting teachers have had ther 
special training at either the New York Schoo! 
of Social Work or the Graduate School 0! 
Social Service Administration of the University 
of Chicago, under the scholarship plan as cited 
in the Wyoming commission’s resolutions. To 











m centers, under the auspices of thé 


Committee on Visiting Teachers, 


tric Social Work. 


rvices in connection with public 





AN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


th annual report of the director 


tute of International Education, D1 
P. Duggan, is a brief, readable docu 


arked interest. It reveals a surpri 


iderable growth (50 per cent.) in th 


foreign students in the colleges and 


6,488; in 1928-29, 9.685. That in 
lue mainly to the larger numbers fror 
Japan, the Philippines, Hawaii, En 

Germany, Russia and Porto Rico. By 
the students from South America hav: 
in number, even with the leap from 
1925-26 and eight in 1926-27 to fifty- 
1928-29. . 
mportant modification has been recentl) 
in the regulations for the admission o! 
beyond the immigration quotas. Till 
only those who wished to study in one of 
credited colleges or universities were 
| non-quota visas. That privilege is now 
led, guardedly, to graduates of universi 
several of the countries of Europe, in 
to stug# our industrial systems and effi 
methods as “work students.” A few ar 
tted who wish to go to farms that are scien- 
worked, or to enter financial and com 
| establishments. But for the most part 
are graduates of foreign engineering 
s who wish to enter individual plants. At 
there are about one hundred and fifty 
students from the Seandinavian countries, 
any, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Austria. 
tiations are on for the extension of the 
ilege to certain other countries. But as is 
requirement in the case of the non-quota 


us experience in Visiting teacher 
rraduate of the Smith College Schoo! 


re now established in the United 


proximately one hundred visiting 


tional exchange between America and 
; of the world. It shows first of all a 


es of the United States. In 1921-22 
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school systems, including counties, towns and 
such cities as New York, Cleveland, Detroit and 
Chicago, the staffs ranging from one to twenty- 
three or more. 
JOSEPHINI CIASI 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON VISITING 
TEACHERS, AFFILIATED WITH THE 


PuBLIc EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


QUOTATIONS 


students in the institutions of higher learning, 
these, too, are required to return to their re 
spective eountries at the end of their period ol 
work—one or two years. A few American 
“work students” go to the other side, thus con 
summating the exchange. 

The meagerness ol intellectual exchange b« 
tween the United States and Latin-America i 
especially -lamented. Last year a group of A1 
gentine scholars, scientists and educational ex- 
perts came to the United States as guests under 
the conduct of the Institute of International 
Education and visited the principal cultural 
centers east of the Mississippi and as far south 
as Washington. But while the proposal of Di- 
rector Duggan that a similar group of American 
scholars should make a tour of the South Amer- 
ican countries “similar to that made by Mr. 
Hoover, only more leisurely,” has received cor 
dial approval, the funds are not yet available 
to meet the large cost of such a tour. Sine 
our long university vacation period falls in the 
midst of the academic year on the other side of 
the Equator, it should be possible to reeruit 
group representative ci scholarship in many 
fields. 

It requires a booklet of more than fifty pages 
merely to list the fellowships and scholarships 
open to American students for study in foreign 
countries, with the conditions of their award 
and financial value. The third edition of this 
booklet of information shows an astonishing 
number of varied opportunities for special 
study abroad under stipends ranging from a 
few hundred dollars to two thousand. The in- 
stitute is serving a useful purpose not only as 
a clearing-house for intellectual exchange but 
as a friend to those who are strangers in a 
strange land.—The New York Times. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACH- 
ERS OF NEW MEXICO! 


THE writer was appointed early in 1929 by 
New Mexico 
state-wide 


the executive committee of the 


Education Association to make a 
survey of the qualifications of the teachers of 
the state, and this paper gives a brief summary 
of methods of investigation and the findings in 
this investigation. But before giving the results 
of the tabulations of data thus obtained it is 
necessary to explain briefly the extent of the 
definition of the word “qualifications.” 

The qualifications of teachers may be divided 
(1) The academic, in- 
eluding all the formal subjects studied by the 


into two main headings. 


student teachers before and since entering the 
profession for which grades or ratings and 
credit for certification purposes are given by 
educational institutions or on examination. 
These are usually all that are considered when 
one talks about a teacher’s being well or poorly 
qualified to do her work. Unfortunately the 
efforts of all institutions in the 
past have only concerned themselves with giving 
this type of training, and all they have appar- 
ently been interested in is giving information 
on subjects which will enable teachers to receive 
degrees or secure the necessary certification to 
subject-matter is, of 


educational 


teach. Knowledge of 
course, necessary; no one would be so rash as 
to belittle this formal academic training, but I 
propose as a sound postulate that this formal 
training is scarcely more than 20 per cent. of 
the total training or preparation which a 
teacher should have in order to do the best work 
in the classroom and in the community. While 
it is true that the academic side of teacher train- 
ing is simple and more or less measurable, it 
requires a large amount and an immense effort 
on the part of students to secure this training. 
It should be said that the results of teaching 
are measured by the quantity and quality of the 
permanent (socially desirable) changes wrought 


1The writer is indebted to Dr. H. W. Distad, 
head of the department of education and super- 
visor of teacher training in New Mexico State 
Teachers College, for valuable assistance in the 
formulation of the blank used in collecting data 
and for suggestions throughout. 


in the pupil by contact with the teacher and ; 


instruction given. Further, it ean not be de 

that there are many people who know t} 

jects well and still do not get the desire: 

in the schoolroom. This makes a conside) 

of another factor in the definition nec ssary 
(2) The second part of the definit; 

teacher “qualifications” may be designated, t} 


The fact 
the psycho-social and physical are subtle a 


as psycho-social and physical. 


undefined, and they lack a technique of dis 
ery and measurement. These factors 

that very complex concept of personality lis! 
and described in Allport’s “Social Psychology’ 
as follows: (a) Intelligence, for which we hay 
yet no adequate or dependable measuring st 
problem-solving ability, memory and learning 
ability, perceptual ability, constructive imagi: 
tion, special abilities, soundness of judgme 
general adaptability. (b) Motility, which « 
prises hyperkinesis-hypokinesis, impulsion 
hibition, tenacity, skill, style. (c) Temper 
ment, which includes emotional frequency a 
change, emotional breadth, emotional strenyt! 
characteristic mood, emotional attitude. 
Self-expression, which involves the drive, co 
pensations, extroversion-introversion, insight 
ascendance-submission and expansion-reclusion 
(e) Soeiability, which comprises susceptibility 
to social stimulation, socialization-self-seeking, 
social participation and character. The psych 
social and physical basis of one’s influence als 
includes the element of prestige, prejudice, b 
physical size, ete. This part of the qualificatio: 
of teachers is difficult to determine, not only o! 
account of the quantity of work necessary t 
isolate these factors but also on account of t! 
lack of an effective method of attacking this 
part of the problem. We believe that if we had 
the proper techniques and methods we cou! 
alter greatly the psycho-social and physica 
qualities of our teachers in training in our ecu 
cational institutions, that is, such factors an 
subject to change within limits by institution 
methods, but we have not yet hit upon an) 


dependable methods. Granted that we had 8 





ey ' er 14, 1929] 
measuring personality as outlined 
have not yet found out what type of 
ty is most suitable for a teacher to 
n order to produce the desired changes 
To discover this is the purpose of 
half of this investigation of teacher 
tions. The academic part of the train 
teacher-training institutions can effect, 
know, but the psycho-social and phys 
is still painfully uncertain. 
riter is still working on methods and 
es by which this psycho-social and 
part of the qualifications may be iso 
ind measured, but no satisfactory report 
at this time. The determination of 
techniques is a large research problem 
itself. 


ss thus far made is given to indicate the 


A brief description of the prog- 


and complexity of the methods which 
First, there has 
up a controlled experiment among 


vestigation is taking. 


divided into three groups: one group 
eachers selected from the pronounced or 
spicuously successful group in their work, 
ther whose success is judged normally satis- 
ry and the third group made up of teachers 
conspicuously failures. The degree of 
success of these three groups is being determined 
the basis of the judgments of principals, 
ervisors and superintendents. The types of 
ess of these three groups may be measured, 
part, by the common techniques now used as 
tional achievement tests. It should be 
and repeated that the results of 
whing are measured by the quantity and 
juality of the permanent (socially desirable) 
hanges wrought in the pupil by contact with 


phasized 


teacher. There are not only three groups 
{ teachers for testing as to the totality of the 
effects of their personality on pupils, but also 
three grades of pupils of given age and known 
Q’s and social background. Each of these 
three groups of teachers is to have opportunity 
to teach each of these three groups of pupils. 
Atter the quality of the teaching of these three 
groups of teachers has been determined, then 
the really difficult part of measuring the per 
We have no satisfactory 
devised. 


sonality types begins. 


method of testing personality yet 


There have been attempts but indifferently sue- 
essful. The Downey Will-Temperament Test 
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has not met with the success that one hopes for, 
and the attempts by the Allport brothers have 
not had wide acceptance. We will use all the 
different types of personality rating tests now 
in existence and supplement these by extended 
interviews of a systematic and analytical sort 
and a large number of case studies. Dr. Ru 
dolph Lindquist, of the Oakland, California, 
schools, and the school of education of Stanford 
University are now at work on certain phases 
of this problem. Their results when ready to 


be released may throw light upon the whol 
problem of the personne! side of teacher quali 
fications. If these techniques were already 
worked out the problem of finding out the quali 
fications of the teachers of New Mexico would 
not be so formidable, but in the absence of 
methods the solution slow 


dependable is a 


process. One great value derived from a su 
cessful outcome of this method is that it will 
serve as a scheme for selecting material suitable 
to enter teacher-training institutions for pro 
fessional preparation. 

From this short description of a method of 
measuring and determining the psycho-social 
and physical part of the qualifications of the 
be indicated the 


teachers of New Mexico will 


complexity of the problem. The second chap 


ter of the “Commonwealth Teacher-Training 
Study” recently published by the University of 
Chicago Press isolates in part many of the traits 
of teachers, but these have not been analyzed 
and qualitative 
terms. Bagley’s rural school New 
York State (1923) has also touched the matter of 
In this general field o! 


and measured in quantitative 


survey ol 


personnel qualifications. 
teacher-personnel there have been many rather 
desultory investigations, but none have vitally 
touched the point or at least no test has yet 
been made to show us the type of teacher per 
that best 
could have used the method in the 


sonality does the work. True, we 


Common 

wealth study and that of Bagley’s, but these 

would not have pushed us much further for 
Rather 


superintendents of public instruction have given 


ward, isolated reports of our state 
us sufficient information about the age, board 
ing places, etc., to show us that conditions under 
which teachers work are far from ideal, but we 
do not yet reach the vital point of the effect of 


the teacher’s personality on the pupil. 
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The other part of teacher qualifications, the 
academic, furnishes no difficulty comparable 
with that of the psycho-social and physical. 
The method and results of this part of the in 
vestigation are given here. 

There are about thirty-three hundred teachers 
in the state, and it was thought best to get a 
random sampling of this number. Accordingly 
a blank was prepared and sent to every teacher 
in each of twelve counties out of the thirty- 
four in the state. There are three classes of 
counties in the state, ranked on the basis of the 
taxable wealth in each county. Four counties 
were selected from the lowest class, four from 
the middle and four from the highest class. 
More than thirteen hundred blanks were mailed. 

The blank was prepared so that no opinion 
was asked or expressed. Data were recorded 
on the blanks relating to the age, the length of 
time taught, where the experience was obtained, 
the number of grades taught, tenure, prepara- 
tion, including the subjects studied in high 
school and in college, the professional subjects 
studied, the kind of certificate held, professional 
growth, the names of professional books and 
magazines read, educational meetings attended 
and future plans of study and further prepara- 
tion. When tabulated there were twenty tables 
of these data; only a brief summary of these is 
given here. 

Forty-one states and one foreign country are 
represented in the teaching force of New Mex- 
ico. Seventy per cent. of the teachers have 
taught in other states. Of the teachers who 
have taught in other states 13 per cent. have 
taught in Texas, 10 per cent. in Colorado, 8 
per cent. in Kansas, 8 per cent. in Oklahoma 
and 7 per cent. in Missouri. Forty-eight per 
cent. of the New Mexico teachers who have 
taught in other states come from these five 
states alone. 

The range in ages of New Mexico teachers is 
from eighteen to sixty-nine, with the median 
of 27.26. Twenty-two per cent. of New Mexico 
teachers are between eighteen and twenty-two 
years of age; 29 per cent. between the ages of 
twenty-three and twenty-seven; 19 per cent. 
between twenty-eight and thirty-two; 11 per 
cent. between thirty-three and thirty-seven; 9 
per cent. between thirty-eight and forty-two; 8 
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per cent. are forty-three years of ave or 
The poorer counties have the lower ag 

Teachers in the lowest class counties hay, 
In the State 
per cent. have had one year or less exyy 


the fewest years of experience. 


32 per cent., two to four years; 18 


five to seven years; 12 per cent., ei 
years, and 26 per cent. have had ove: 
The median number of 
Forty-four pe: 


of the teachers of the state have taucht iy ; 


experience. 
experience is 5.27 years. 


present position one year or less; 35 p 
from two to four years; 8 per cent., | 
to seven years; 5 per cent., from eight 1 
years, and 5 per cent. have taught in 
The p 
class counties have much the shortest tenu 


present position over ten years. 


Sixty-three per cent. of the state's tea 
teach three grades, 15 per cent. 
grades, 20 per cent. teach five to nin: 
The median number of grades taught 
The poorer counties place a larger number 
grades on the teacher. In view of 
going data are we sure that the type of t: 
ing which we are giving in our state instil 
of higher learning in New Mexico is suit 
and adapted to the needs of her 
Standard training would indicate trainin: 
specialized work for one or two grades, 
teachers do not get that kind of training in a 
institution of higher learning in the stat: 
in all probability no other state is grea’ 
ferent. 

Eighty-three per cent. of the state’s teac! 
have had four years of high-school! work 
preparation, while sixteen per cent. have 
from one to three and one half years. 
above reference.) The median year in whicl 
these have graduated from high school was 
1921; 23 per cent. graduated prior to 1915 a 
69 per cent. graduated since 1915. Filty-on 
subjects studied in high school were listed by 
those filling out the blank. The following tabe 
is made by taking twelve subjects studied th 
longest and twelve studied the shortest amou' 
of time. 

Four per cent. of New Mexico’s teachers ha 
had no college training; 24 per cent. have ba! 

3 For comparative data for teachers in other 
states see Bulletin 36, 1927, p. 4, Department 
the Interior, Bureau of Education. 








TABLE I 
HIGHEST TWELVE 


Ave ip ] I 
iv » 
’ OL years st 
1 
1 as 
i 
etry so 
story 
story & 
i 
story 60 
y o7 
history 5 
ove history combined 2.7 


TABLE II 
LOWEST TWELVE SUBJECTS 


Average number 


study 4 
. of years studied 

ty civics  & 
gy 20 
and 117 
gy 109 
metry .USY 
eal drawing 075 
‘ial geography .063 
ial law .037 
lism .024 
is of democracy .019 
017 
politics .0014 


fs) 

- 
le 
ve 


TI 


the 


r less; 43 per cent. have had two 


less, and 57 per cent. have had two 


ars. The median number of years 
urty-six per cent. have graduated 
kind of college course. Seventy per 
se holding degrees have the A.B.; 


cent, have the B.S. degree, and 6 per 


ive 


the 


; 19 


advanced degrees. Thirty-nine per 
teachers received their degrees prior 
per cent. received them in 1928; 11 


in 1927, 14 per cent. in 1926, 12 per 
1923. 


five per cent. of the teachers holding 


ree 


cent, 
s, 20 


eived them from state universities, 
from normal schools and teachers 
per cent. from private or sectarian 
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schools and 9 per cent. tro 


eges. Thirty-four per cent 


were granted by New Mexico 
1] per cent. in Colorado, 5 | 
17 per cent, 

om a foreign country. 


There are forty-seven 


s 1] 

In ager ira cm 
0 these decrees 
higher institutions 


ver cent. in Kansas, 


teat 


in the remaining states an 


subjects liste 


tudied in college by New Mexico teachers The 
fol'owing table gives average number of term 
hours’ credit in order in the highest twelve and 
in the lowest twelve subjects 
TABLE III 
HIGHEST TWELVE 
Subjects studied Avera amber of 
. te rs’ credit 
English 16.57 
History 9 74 
Psychology (general 7.28 
Spanish 1.99 
Mathematics 1.91 
History of education 1.97 
Observation and practice 
teaching 1.04 
Chemistry 69 
Biology ) 
Educational psychology +1 
Physical education f 
Sociology + 
TABLE IV 
LOWEST TWELVE 
Rural education 7 
Philosophy of education 0.51 
Educational sociology 51 
Grammar grade methods 18 
Commerce iS 
Greek f 1 
School supervision f 
Zoology 5 
Anthropology { 
Philosophy 
Botany 
Health educati f 
Fifty-three per cent of the state’s teachers 
last attended summer schoo] in 1928, 21 per 
cent. in 1927, 9 per cent. in 1926, 4 per cent 
in 1925 and 8 per cent. prior to 1925. They 


read within the year while 
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TABLE V 


of the teachers hold life certificate 


have five-year professional 


16 per cent. 
31 per cent. 
31 per cent. have first grade 
10 per cent. have second grade 

life certificate 


five-year 


58 per cent. are working toward a 


29 per cent. are working toward a pro- 


fessional 
11 per cent. are working toward a first grade 


57 per cent. are working toward a higher degree 





cent. one book, 29 per cent. two books, 22 per 
cent. three books, 21 per cent. four books and 
14 per cent. five books. Eleven per cent. read 
one professional magazine, 32 per cent. two 
magazines, 28 per cent. three magazines, 22 per 
cent. read four or more.* Fifty-two per cent. 
attended one teachers meeting, 39 per cent. two 
meetings, 9 per cent. three or more meetings, 

From these data what description may we 
make of the typical teacher, meaning by typical 
what one generally finds the mode? The typical 
teacher (among those who come from other 
states) in New Mexico comes from either Texas, 
Colorado, Kansas, Oklahoma or Missouri. She 
is approximately twenty-seven years of age, has 
had five years’ teaching experience, has taught 
in her present position less than two years, 
teaches three or more grades in the elementary 
school, is a high-school graduate and has ap- 
proximately 116 term hours of college credit. 
She graduated from high school in 1921 and 
studied while there a large amount of Enghsh, 
history and mathematics, but little in the social 
or physical sciences. Her college studies have 
been English, history, a small amount of pro- 
fessional training and a still smaller amount of 
the social sciences. The word typical, however, 
varies somewhat in the counties of the highest 
and lowest classes. In the lowest class counties 
there are not as many teachers, but this fact will 
not alter greatly the mode. 


SUMMARY 
Since there are no graphs or standardized 
norms of teacher qualifications in other states 
with which to compare much of the data here 
given we can not say that the teachers of New 


#See Vol. 29, No. 3, p. 176, of the Elementary 
School Journal for comparative data. 
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Mexico are either superior or inferior j, 
fications to those of other states. There | 
been some studies made of teacher training 
some other states, but the data are not , 
parable with what we have here, that 

are not recent, and there is not on re 
study that touches the first part of our 

as stated above except only in a gener 
The only standards or measures we hay 
judging are an ideal, conceptual standard 
what we may think ought to be. 

We can say that there is a great diversit 
the types of schools in New Mexico ar 
responding inequality in opportunity for 
children of the state. Short tenure as js j 


sated in some counties militates against 
ciency in instruction and management. \\ 
have about 44 per cent. turn-over each year 
When teachers are too young and inexperience 
as the data show it is certainly not justice ¢ 
the children in those counties. 
The training of the teachers now in sery 
although it represents doubtless good colle: 
This is n 


probably true in most other states of the 


work, is far from being the ideal. 


try. When we come to consider the disagre 
ments even among our leading educators as | 
the use of such subjects as the history of edu 
tion and educational psychology, it is no wonder 
that the teacher’s professional training app 


‘serappy.” We mention the history of edu 
tion because it has been recognized in n 
quarters as being the least valuable of any : 
ject as a practical aid in the teacher's eq 
ment, and yet the teachers of this state or 
average have more college credit in this sub 
than they have in some other subjects wluc! 
have become important in the sciences of edu 
We need only to mention socio 
world polities, health edueation or schoo! super 


cation. 


vision, which doubtless are more vital in 
teacher’s preparation than some of the trad 
tional professional subjects. 

In all the 
cational psychology we find only very ‘e¥ 
points in the science which are accepted 


vast literature in the field of edu 


+) 


educational leaders as a whole. Among th 
points of agreement are: (1) There are inc 
vidual differences among pupils; (2) learn: 
is activity—pupils need all the activity they 


get; (3) the laws of learning, i.e., readin 
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1 effect. There are many principles 

y which are the applications of on 

these three points ol agreement, 

son hearing is wrong,” “there should 
period,” “there should be an ex 
period,” ete. There are many more 
lifference among the educational psy 

than there are agreements. For one 

there are approximately eight different 

ns of the learning process, and thes 

by eminent psychologists. The aver 

nt of educational psychology studied 

ster) by New Mexico teachers can not 

ed in the face of the fact that little 

psychology is actually in use except 

pplication may be made in the teaching 

rious school subjects. Why should we 

lucational psychology connected with 

study”’ when there is no generalized 
tudy? Methods of study are peculiarly 
xtrieably bound up with the specif 

matter and can not be learned from any 

principles of educational psychology. 

re specifie principles of pedagogy ap- 

to each of the special methods, and 
these are removed from the general 

educational psychology. 

again, there are no theories of educa 

nerally accepted, and the amount of the 
tion which should be required of teach 
greatly in dispute. All states, however, 
the statement that teachers should know 

to read, to write and to cipher and should 
me knowledge of some other subjects of 
itful value. Even a high-grade moron can 
in these subjects. No informed educa 
will be so bold as to say that any existing 
r-training program within the entire coun 
complete and necessary for successful 

» accept some of the current theories of 
ation, the data in this investigation relat- 
) the subjects which teachers actually study 
many times the reverse of what we would 
ect should be. For example, we should ex- 
at teachers when they enter upon their 
essional training would not only learn the 
ects which they aspire to teach, but would 
% specialize in the methods of teaching these 
ects, The major part of the time should 


idently be used in this part of their training 


‘ 


in the techniques of teaching. Data here given 
would indicate a different condition. 

What we need in the profession, theretore, 
not only in New Mexico but elsewhere, is: first 
a de pendable method of selecting suitable per 
sonalities to train for the work of a teacher; 
second, a method of testing the total! quality and 
quantity ol the effects of the teacher’s effort 
on her pupils; third, a program of teacher 
training adequate to produce needed changes in 
attitudes of those who teach. One’s life att 
tudes are rather persistent, but they may be 
changed. We should develop methods of testing 
to find out what sort of attitudes one has when 
he applies for admission to a teacher-training 
institution. Fourth, an adequate system of 
financial support is needed in order to reduce 
the enormous turn-over nuw prevailing. This 
program of financial support is linked up with 
legislation, but the selection of proper material 
for training is a problem for the professio: 
itself to solve. For the present and under thé 
conditions of work and training which teachers 
have at their disposal throughout the United 
States, probably the majority of them now 
receive adequate salaries for services rendered 
Before any great improvement in salary sched 
ules can be made the profession should see to 
it that an improvement is made in the selection 
and training of teachers. Fifth, our teachei 
training program and institutions need a com 
plete revision and further, they need to adjust 
their present offerings to actual conditions im 
the’ states. 

In spite of the enormous amount of research 
now being carried on the great part of teacher 
training is traditional and largely unsuitable 
for teachers in our present dynamic civilization, 
They should foeus their efforts more in the 
direction of giving their student-teachers the 
training actually needed to meet present de 
mands instead of trying to conform to accredit 
ing agencies, associations and traditional col 
leges of liberal arts and university conven 
tionalities. They should strive to give training 
that will have the benefit of the pupil in view 
rather than college or university credit. At 
present we do not know whether a two-year 
program in our teachers’ program is better than 
a one-year schedule, except only that the two 


year curriculum tends to furnish us with a more 











select group. But we do not know just where 


we are in this training business. 

All teacher-training institutions should have 
a complete system of follow-up for each student 
whom they send forth into the teaching profes 
ion after graduation. There have been some 
few isolated attempts at this but nothing ade 
quate to the need. In other words, our teachers 
colleges and normal schools should be given the 
privilege of assuming the task of training 
teachers and should be held strictly responsible 
for the product they send out, just as is the 
ease in any other business concern. It is known 
that most teachers sent forth from these institu- 
tions, even though they have had the best pos 
sible training that our present facilities afford, 
lapse into unscientifie methods such as those 
used in the earlier years of their schooling. 
Proper supervision of these teachers by the 


institutions that send them out would correct 
this. 

While part of this paper may appear severe 
to the New Mexico system of schools it is not 
unjustly so when it is considered that many 
states which have so-called higher standards do 


best 


not know any more about what is the 
amount and kind of training that teachers 


should possess than any other state or institu- 
A. 0. BowpEn 
New Mexico State TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

SILVER CITY 


tion. 
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